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Correspondence invited. Sfecial prices to Educational 


ROOFS. 


Why not make your roofs last @ life-time, and save the 
expense of a new roof every 10 or 15 years. /¢ cam be done: 
if you use Slate Paint, it will not only resist the effects of 
water and wind, but shield you from Fire. 

OLD ROOFS. 


Protect your Buildings by using Slate Paint, which neither 
cracks in winter nor yuasin summer. O/d shingle roofs can 
be painted, looking much better, and lasting longer than 
new shingles without the paint, for one-fourth the cost of 
re-shingling. On decayed shingles it fills up the holes and 
pores, and gives a new substantial roof, that lasts for years. 
Curled or warped shingles it brings to their places and keeps 
them there. his paint requires xo heating, is 7 =~ with 
a brush, and is ef ornamental, It is chocolate color, when 
first applied, but changes to a uniform slate color, and is to 
all intents and purposes slaée. 

ON TIN OR IRON ROOFS, 


the red color is the des? paint in the world for durability. It 
has a heavy body, is easily applied, expands by heat, con- 
tracts by cold, dries slow, and never cracks nor scales. One 
coat equals four of any other. 

FIRE-PROOF NEW ROOFS. 

Mills, foundries, factories, and dwellings a sfecialty. Ma- 
terials complete for a mew steep or flat Roof of Rubber Roof- 
ing cost but about Aad the price of Zone For Pri- 
vate houses, barns, and buildings of a// descriptions, it is far 
superior to amy other roofing in the world for ange aoe 
in laying, and combines the ornamental appearance, dur 
bility, and fire-proof of tia, at one-third the 


No Tar or Gravel 
—stop leaks and 


**How to save re-shi 
100 page book 


cheaply in roofs of all 
Write to-day. Mention V. Z. Fournal of Education. 


NEW YORK SLATE ROOFING CO., Limited, 


88d Roofing Contractors, 8 Cedar St., N. Y. 


And NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
At 44 East Forty-third near Ave., NEW YORK, 


The 17th year begins Octobe 
Miss E COE, Principal. 

As the demand for the American Kindergarten system, as 
taught by Miss Cos, is so rapidly increasing, lessons will be 
given every afternoon, with an opportunity for practical ap- 
plication in the Kindergarten during the morning. 

With this new adaptation of the Froebel ideas to American 
wants, the possibilities of the Kindergarten are greatly in- 
creased, the Alphabets of Color and Form are completed, 
and the child so prepared for the Alphabet of 
that learning to read mes a pleasure. It is a w 
known fact that the Froebel Gifts and Occupations are wad 
more thoroughly and with better results in this than in any 
other system. A new set of material, cheap and beautifu’, 
arranged by and manufactured only for Miss Cor. Schools 
and Families supplied. Material, also. for “ Books without 
Words,” 24 vols., to be made by the children. 88 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
__ Preparatory Schools, Academies, &e. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
61st year will open Sept. 2oth. Entrance examinations 
Sept. roth. In sestuseate among the best in the country. 
Classical, Scientific, Biblical, Ue agg | For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. Bucsse, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


American Kindergarten, 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


RSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical 5 go For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. I. Parprg, 426 East 26th street. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical » Phil- 
For announcement apply te Dr. R. E. Rocers. 
ate P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


BROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E 
R. RuGGuies, Hanover, N. H. 


lege. Thorough course. practice 
C. Stavsy, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For catalogues for 1875-76, address Samue. Knee 
LAND, », Secretary, | Boston, ass. 16 22 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N. Y. 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SOHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brush, New Haven, Ct. 


‘WARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Burpanx, Prin. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 


FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. _ 


PATTEN. 52 22 
ELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata| FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 
logue address President A. L. Cuartn. 38 HAPPELL HILL Female Coll 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. 2oth. Wer’ catalogues apply to Rev. = DovGtas. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, Nerthfiel inn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. y D.D. 


DEvRY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 


25 
Different Styles 


FANCY CASSIMERE 


PANTS; 
TO ORDER, 


$8.00. 


Best Work and Perfect Fit 
Guarauteed. 


“PALACE” 
CLOTHING STORE, 


CORNER 


Washington and Essex Sts., 
BOSTON. 


= 


ILICAT BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 
Boards and ? Rael, used for the last Six Years by the 
Boards of Educa’ ion in New York, Philadelphia, and 


many Cities, 
and Stationors Wee them SILICATE 


BOOK SLATE CO., 191 


erate ; climate unrivaled. 32m 


COLLEGE, Hanover, N.H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smiru, D.D., LL.D. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Jil. . M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 


89 __ COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 
COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For etc., 
address the President, Gzorcs F. Macoun, D. 


COLLEGE, Galesburg, Dlinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, 
25m Newton Bateman, Pres’t. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. Hutserr. 


M42terra COLLEGE, Olio. For cata- 
logue, ete., address the President, I ANDREWS. 


UNIVERSITY, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


S YBACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
This University has now the followi =. ~~ ents in 
tion: College of Liberal Arte—E. aven, D., 
LL.D., Chancellor, Medical F. Hyde .D., 
College of Fine Aris—G. An M., Dean. 

Extra classes in Geology, etc., are in the months 
of February and March, which may be at pon “special 


students. Also, a Normal Institute in Drawing, 

and the Th of Fine Arts, Ye pred design ‘for Te 

ers in the Public Schools, is the Summer vaca- 
tion, in July and A For A and ether informa- 
tion, apply to E. O. ven, Chancellor. 56 


CENTENARY ‘Des Moines) Indianola, 


Iowa. (Law Department at Des Moines.) For 
logue, address the President, Atex. Burns, D. 


COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles 
Boston). E. H. Carmn, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


Um: VERMONT, and Agricult’] College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments : — Classical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. Bucxuam, Pres, 
Penn PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
catalogue Cen. of study of 
Arts and ap STILLg, rovost, or 
Prof. J. P P. Lasuey, ELD. of Faculty of Science. 
Wy Middletown, Conn. 


Three ceurses of study Lati' 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. on D.D., President. 


yas COLLEGE, New Conn. Forcatalogues 
and information address the Secretary. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 


land, Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. Bunton. 


Hill, Texas. Rev. E. De Prrrs, D.D., 82 22 


Cary sented HILL SEMINARY for Young Ladies, 
Bridgeport, Ct. Address Miss Emity 82 


INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev, Gro. Gannett, Princ. S1zz 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— Maternal care and 
culture, together with the influence of a refined Chris- 

tian home, given to a limited number of you ladies. Thor- 
ough course of instruction, including Latin, Drawing, Paint- 
ing, etc. Modern languages taught by native teachers. For 
circular, address Mrs. M. C. Brooks, Newton Centre, Mass, 


SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan. 
tages. Address Cuarias C. Bracpon, Principal. 46 22 
M®=:- JAMES MASON’S E oy French and Ger- 

man Boarding and Day Young Ladies, 23 
First street, Troy, N. Y. 83 zz 

APLEWOOD INST., Pitisfield, Mass. Beautiful 

location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 


NEW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. STRATTON, A.M., Princ. 


READ INSTITUTE, for ¥ oung Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MAS. 

we of the best seminaries for young og in 

nd for catalogue. Address Prof. H. R. 


Confessedly 
New England. 
GREENE, Principal 

INSTITUTE for Ladies, 
(on the Hudson) Rockland Co., N.Y. Address 
ETSELL, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (until Sept. 1.) 
TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
Patronized half the States in the Union. 
A.M., Principal. 12 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE is now open for special 
students in advanced classes in Veg Apply by by 
letter to Miss Apa L. Howarp, President, We lesley, 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


DAMS ACADEMY, pares Mass. Founded by 
A Prest. John Adams. for College in the 
most thorough manner. Duamock, LL.D. 


Randol N. Y. 
Well endowed, Ce pleasant, and homelike. For 
catalogues address J. T. Epwarps, D.D., Princ. 82 2z 


BARRE ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 
J. S. Spavpine, Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 2 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 

Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 

pares Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For 
address Bens. F. Mitts A.M., Principal 


GoOpPpaARD SEMINARY, Sarre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address Hanry Prigst, Principal. 89 zz 


GREENWION ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Bee. D. A. M., 
63 az 


_ Principal, East Greenwich, R 


SEMINARY, 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND CLASSICAL 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 


and Children, 
Applications received after Sept. 1, at the Seminary, 
stt 235 Washington Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


HUNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Adams, N. Y. Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 
address B. _Warxins, Ph. D. 


Hat. MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercatr, Superintendent. 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bri ey, 

Conn. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction im: 
class or private. branches taught. Terms 
Address Capt. J. Buckiyn, A.M. 62 


EW-BRITAIN eee SEMINARY for Young: 
Ladies. Address D. N Camp, Prircipal 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. chashary, Vt. 
has superior advantages for lassical and train 
ing. Apply to H. T. Furuse, Principal. 


W SEMINARY, Easthampt Mass. 
Complete in its equi ts for Classical and tific 
study. Apply to Rev. . Wurton, Principal. = 


W “Kaa NEWTON English and Class. School. 
Address N. ‘T. ALiEn, fest Newton, Mass. 


WABNER'S Polytechnic Business College, 


Providence, R. I. The most 
an in the State. Send ro cts. for catalogue. Address 


ARNER, Principal. 3422 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL; 
NEW 
The Fall term opens on Moi September 4, 
at 2:00 o’clk. p. M., at which time a Spr des a will begin the 
two years course ‘of study. Those seeking admission want 
be at least sixteen years of age, and must declare their 
pose of teaching in public sch®ls of Connecticut. or 


tal N Ba 
catalogue, address, at New Peron, 


27 LN. 
Ad Agricultural Inst., 


AMPTON Norms 
Hampton, Va. B® s- training of Teachers for the 


colored race. Addres) ArmstRonc. 66 zz 
R#OPE-ISL4 STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
VIDENCE, R 


Course asses of students. for Circular 
or informaty Cc. GREENOUGH, 
Or T C.P.S., Providence, R. I 


M “ATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
ALTER Dir 
ASSACHUSETTS 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Tt Worcester. 


Address E. H. Russet, Principal. 55 22 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next term will begin Address 
54 22 LEN HYDE, Principal 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpgn, A.M. 


STATE SALEM, MASS. 
‘or Ladies 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 


en 


-HALL SCHOOL, 265 isto 
treet, Boston. Classical Bqensife, usiness, Military. 


The different departmen’ Preparatery, and 
Upper, sccommedate pupils of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one of age. Special students received in all 


sections of Upper Department. ™ 


ege, en 
and Business. A new school building, su; with 


wee W. Dicxrson, Principal. 
MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


A sea-side music Teachers and 

2oth at East Greens ich, R. I. 
TOU URJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 69 22 


(Continued on next page.) 
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— | modern appliances, including apparatus, tory, Gym- : . j 
| 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


KINDERGARTEN. 


MISS GARLAND & MISS WESTON’S KINDER- 
GARTEN NORMAL CLASS will begin on poo 
October 30. A thorough English education, 
eral oye and ability to are essential 
Number of students limited. 

formed. 


is Address, 
801 98 CHESTNUT ST., BOSTON. 


Om s CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND 
pull ndergarten Training School. Three full 
in Normal, — Cass nglish, and Classical. 
Kinde en Training for commences 
April 3, 1877. an, Music, and —° without addi- 

tional For ca! JOH or 
Mrs. A. Worthington, Franklin 


County, 87 
W-YORK NORMAL SCHOOL 


82 j Pror. Joun Kraus, 7™ } Principals. 


MERICAN KINDERGARTEN and Train- 
ing Class for Teachers, 44 East 43d Street, N.Y. 

its r7th yew Sept. 26th. AZ the Froebel occupa- 
tions taught thoroughly. Miss E. M. COE, Prin. 8122 


SCHOOL & KINDERGARTEN, 

A Boarding and Day Scheol. Reopened Sept. 26, 1876. 
Catalogues at 58 Remsen street. Mrs. A. W. LoncreLiow 

and Miss S. Cracm, 8X g 


AGENTS WANTED, 


To canvass for ““ WIDE AWAKE,” a first-class Illustrated 
ogee © for Young Folks. Liberal cash commission 
The Publishers desire to introduce it into all institutions of 
learning. Address 
D. LOTHROP & CO., 
go 30 and 32 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


READY, 


The Story of our Country. 


BY MRS. L. B. MONROE, 

It traces all the leading events of our early history, with 
which are interwoven striking biographies of the men who 
have made our history great. Parents will find that it is 
adapted to inspire their boysand girls with an intelligent pat- 
riotism and a genuine admiration of our free institutions. 
Teachers will hail it as a book designed to make the study of 
our national history a pleasure. It will often prove more 
available in the class-room than a more formal text-book. 

Square r6mo, handsomely bound in sea-green cloth, with 
black, red, and gold stamping. Price $1.50. 

At all Bookstores, or sent to any address postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price. To Teachers at special prices for introduction. 

LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., Publishers, 

Sob (2) 381 Washington St., BOSTON. 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the Schoo! Room.) 

These Slates are fast suferseding all imitations of Slates. 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 
The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations 
are of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation 
of a slate surface ever anode that will ccnad the application of 
water and the usage te which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the — being injured, being Light, 
Noiseless, and Durable. 
tions, combined with the cheagness, cannot fail to make it 
all the schools. Ap 

in mind, that schoo! furni- 


noiseless. We have sold many of t 

which have given sat- 
and The present style of 

have even opt ond 

w it wi means of every 


AMERICAN TABLET MANUP’G CO., 
70 Washingten Street, Boston, Maan. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
SRASABLE SPELLING 
Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(Por Lead Peneil Use.) Size 5 by 8 Inches. 


MONTHS FREE! 
ll new subscribers send us spent 
vious to Nov. 1, the of 1876 


supe 

and the ONLY MEDAL awarded 
their Class, at the CENTENNIAL, ‘EX HIBI- 
TION, Philadelphia. 


STILL AHEAD! 


The Magee Standard Furnace, 


— AND — 


chil” Weep The Magee Standard Base-burner, 


Have each reeeived the Highest Premium for 


of Design, Finish, and Construction, 
to Goods of 


As the manufacturers of the entire United States were in 


competition, this is a notable and flattering testimonial to the 
y £m superiority of the MAGre goods over all others, and 


endorses our claims for them. 
 sute and examine their PECULIAR MERITS before 


es Illustrated and descriptive circulars sent free. 
anufactured and for sale by the 


MAGEE FURNACE .CO., 
32, 34, 36 & 38 Union, and 19 & 21 Friend Sts., 
BOSTON, 


and by our 7 aerate throughout the United States and Canada. 
Beware of imitations, of which there are many. god(2) 


FUST PUBLISHED, 


The Gold Premium Centennial Drama, 
{FIVE CENTURIES 


for | 4 PATRIOTIC & NATIONAL REVIEW OF 


[AMERICAN HISTORY! | 
Consisting of Dialognes, Recitations, Tableaux, and Music, 


Adapted, in Composition, Costumes, and Dramatic Spirit, 
POR SCHOOLS SEMINARIES, COLLEGES, AND 
GENERAL EXHIBITIONS. 


PRICES.—One copy .........---+.- 80 25 postage paid. 
Twenty-five copies ...... 3275 =“ 
copies. .....- 625 
pm New-England Publis Cc. 
— No. 6 Hawley Street, 


Supplies for Colleges and Schools. 
DW YER’S 
SCHOOL FURNISHING AGENCY: 


Tue Cueapsst and Bust Place to Buy 


Philosophical & Chemical Apparatus, 


GLOBES, MAPS, CHARTS, 
Slates, Blackboards, Arithmetic Frames, 
And Supplies for Colleges and Schools 
Illustrated Catal free. Add 
P. WYER, 
87 (2) 21 John Street, NEW YOR 


NEW FEATURE IN 
School Decoration! 
Full particulars on application by mail. 
PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c., 
CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 
Illustrated { Furniture 10¢ 
Catalogue } Decoration, Banners, &c., 10c 

J. & R. LAMB, 
88 tf (2) 59 Carmine Street, N. Y. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE —IT IS HEALTH. 
Paoli’s Blectro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 


Gives a tontinuous current 
of electricitywithout shocks 
— permeates and vitalizes 
the entire system, increases 
the circulation, aids diges- 
tion, regulates the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 
and nervous diseases where 
all other remedies have failed. 


It ix endorsed by the most 
— hysicians in Europe and America. Send tor Pam- 
Address PAOLI BELT CO., 12 
BEWARE 
UD. This is the only Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


ay ware, New York. Say what pa 


OF FR 


BAROMETER. 


What will the Weather be To-morrow ? 
The SIGNAL-SERVICE BAROMETER 
WILL TELL YOU. 

It will detect and indicate correctly an 
change in the weather, 12 to 24 hours in ad- 
vance. It will tell what kind of a ‘storm is 
appreaching and from what quarter it comes. 
Invaluable to navigators. ‘armers can 
lan their work according to its predictions. 
1s Re will save fifty times its cost in a single sea- 
i son. There is an accurate Thermometer at- 
| tached, which alone is worth the price of the 
ai combination. We send it, express paid, to 

ai any address, on receipt of Two Dollars, 

Agents Wanted. Send stamp for circular. 

H. W. POOL & CO., 
835 Broadway, New York. 


WHAT THE PUBLIO SAY. 

We have carefully inspected the above de. 
scribed Signal Service Barometer, and found 
i it to be as stated by Messrs. Pool & Co., who 
im are honorable and reliable.— Boston Post. 


Syracuse, N.Y., A 8, 1876. 
Send six dozen rometers. It 
gives good satisfaction, and sells at sight. 
Joun R. Baxrr. 


Ship “Twilight,” San Francisco, Aug. 1, 1876. 
I find your Barometer works as well as one that costs fifty 
dollars. You can rely on it every time. 
Capt. CHARLEs B. Brooks. 
(Please mention this paper in writing.) 89 22 


Misfit Carpets. 


English Brussels, Three Ply, and Ingrain; also, Stai 
Carpets, Velvet Rugs, Crumb Cloths, &c., . 
very cheap, at the old shen 


112 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


careful ed and sent to of the Uni 


I@~ Send for Price List. 
8 zz J. A. BENDALL. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


I 
Air Pumps; Electrical, Holtz, and Dielectric Ma- 
chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 
netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig’s 
Acoustic Apparatus; Browning’s, Desaga’s, and 


and Students, &c., at greatly reduced prices. 
SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 
and Grammar Schools, including the ‘* Boston School Set.” 
Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of r60 pages sent by mail 
to any address for 10 cents. 
JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 
Successor to Jas. W Queen & Co. in the Educational Dept. 
71 a2 1 and 3 Bond St., New York. 


Penny Songs | 


FOR 


Public Schools. 


Original ey Brilliant. Used by Teachers in every 
the coun’ Complete sets 
A G. N. BORDMAN, 


Melrose, Mass. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


16 Hawley, Boston. 
For circulars and F. B. Snow. 


Dr. Nichols’ Wrought Iron 
FURNACE. 


Invented by Dr. J. R. 
Nichols, editor of Boston 
Journal of Chemistry ; 
constructed with special 
reference to HEALTH 
and ECONOMY. It en- 
joys the patronage and 

support of men of scien- 
¢ attainments and of 
the | medical fraternity. 

Pamphlet mailed upon 
application, 

LeBOSQUET BROS., 

MANUFACTURERS, 
14 Bedford St., Boston. 


Steam Heating. 


‘The value of Steam as a means of furn'shing heat to our 
dwellings and public buildings has become a recognized fact, 
and it needs only that its cost shall be brought within 
the reach of those of moderate means to make it deservedly 

lar. This end we have reached, with our Boiler,—not, 


owever, by any sacrifice i in quality of material employed or 
workmanship, but by a simple combination of parts, whereby 
we accomplish the ired object, securing economy both in 
material and labor. 


OUR PORTABLE BOILER, 


especially, is easy tq erect, efficient in operation, and moder- 
ate in cost. Pactics who have a preference for this method 
ot heating should examine this Boiler at our salesrooms. It 
has been in practical operation in oan and private resi- 
dences the past winter, and its working has been eminently 
satistactory in every respect. We issue a Pamphiet with a 
full description of the Boiler, which will be sent to any ad- 
dress upon application. Manfactured by 


LE BOSQUET BROTHERS, 
Haverhill, and 4 Bedford St., Boston. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 
BosTON, MASS., 
Manufacturers of 


Philosophical Instruments & Apparatus 


fer the practical illustration of the Physical Scie have 


lately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PR 

Their catalogue contains letters in testimonial oooh 
from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 
from all sections ef the country. 

Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly wel! 
made and finished. 


IMPROVED INDUCTION COILS, 


REDUCED PRICE. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School A tus,— 
ipetegged = be sent gratis on application. ‘This cata- 
logue, desi = particularly to meet the requirements of 
hosts, includes many pieces of late and improved construc- 
tion. Sonal sets have been added to assist in the selection, 
including our Boston School Set,— arranged for, and 
adopted by the BOSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical Appa- 
ratus, Illustrated, sent on application—prise rg cts. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS hi have been 
by J. Brownine of London, and Rupoten Karnic of 
manofacturers of Optical and Acoustic 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing for importation, at manufacturers’ prices, free of duty. 


[When writing, please mention this journal. } 79 2% 


SILICATE. 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite — 
Finish, Fine and 
Smooth, Mas 
Remains 


to Erase, 


A outtabic Brush, 75 cts. 

do wal A < in any quantity. Boarps or EpucaTion 
t is easily applied with ordi nt and 

with cemmon skill) make reo 

smooth surface, which wil] be from streaks, and adi give a 

solid, fine stone surface. 


N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO,, Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Charch Sts., N. ¥. 


° 
(wit? node ncdergarter for mncergartners, at 12 Mane 
and 1268 Broadway, reopens November 2d 
— ve 2 
S 
BS 
CHAINS 
J The Magee Standard Range, 
H ‘Agni 2 
OF 
| 
_| | | 
i; — 
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OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


BY WM. OLAND BOURNE. 


Air, — “Star Spangled Banner.” 

Come, come to the call, for the conflict is near: 

And the clarion is heard through the breadth of the nation, 
And we rouse from our sleep for the cause that is dear, 

While we rally as one for our Free Education ; 
O ye sons of the free! Let the temple be bright, 
On the rock of the Truth, with its pillars of light, 
While the blessings of Freedom shall roll o’er the Jand, 
And the School with the Bible unshaken shall stand. 


Let the people be taught in the truth that we love, 
In the schools of the free, and the glories of union, 
As we catch the pure beams from the fountain above, 
And march in the bonds of a holy communion; 
Let the doors open wide! Let them ever abide, 
As we build the fair temple with hope and with pride ; 
Till the dome shall be lost in the blue of the skies, 
And the songs of the free round the altars shall rise. 


Then down to the future the trust shall be given, 
And age unto age keep the temple forever, 
While glory and peace, with the radiance of heaven, 
Shall smite the bold hand that our birthright would sever ; 
Then come to the call! for the conflict is near! 
Gird on the strong sword for the cause that is dear, 
And swear by the altar where freemen have trod, 
The vow of devotion to truth and to God. 


Teacher's Rest 


We think that if there is any one in the commuuity 
who, when disabled, deserves rest or aid, it is the 
teacher. His life is hard, his pay usually small, and 
his vexations numerous. Often he sinks prematurely 
beneath his burden of care, striving even to the end 
to struggle on against all discouragement. We use 
from custom only the masculine gender, but we do not 
forget the vast number of meritorious, hard-working 
women, who sacrifice their lives in the noble work of 
teaching. 

While other professions all have their special char- 
ities, their professional “homes,” and “ retreats,” and 
“rests” for disabled members, we do not remember to 
have heard of such an establishment for teachers until 
within a few weeks. It is even said that the effort to 
inaugurate such, has met with discouragement from 
within the profession. ‘The argument is presented, 
that such homes will merely offer rewards for laziness 
and incompetence ; as if a discerning board could not 
always nicely discriminate. One could say the same 


thing of homes for invalided soldiers, yet we never hear 
of any abuse of these noble institutions, either in Eng- 
land, France, or America. A teacher’s life is before 
the world ; it is always easy to consult his record, and 
to know whether he deserves Christian aid. 

There has lately been established at Tompkins Cove, 


town, Pa., and any contribution of money, furniture, 
pictures, crockery, etc., may be sent to her, and will be 
most acceptable. 

Altogether, we have been very much pleased with 
the information conveyed in the circular. We know, 
also, from long and cherished acquaintance with some 
of the lady managers, that they are active, earnest, and 
thoroughly conscientious workers. Hoping that they 
will succeed even beyond their expectations in the 
good cause they have espoused, we commend them and 
the “Teacher’s Rest” to the kindly consideration of 


the profession. 
W. W. BalrLey. 


About Poor Reading, and the Remedy. 


“In the Mann High School, Toledo, an excellent innovation is 
the introduction of a current magazine as a reading book.” —Mew 
York Tribune. 


Iam not aware that many schools of the country 
have adopted an “innovation” like the above ; but I 
believe that something of the kind would be a great 
benefit in several ways. 

In the first place, the most comprehensive of our 
reading-books, can give but very limited extracts of a 
few varieties in matter and style. The pieces selected 
for them are usually good, and, for the greater part, in- 
teresting as far as they go. But from the very necessity 
of limitation in the bulk of the books, it is impossible 
to furnish in them the amount or range of matter which 
is indispensable in teaching reading with the best re- 
sults. The mastery of a few pieces in the several 
grades of a “series,” so as to read them as a class ex- 
ercise well, even quite effectively, by no means gives 
the pupil the power to read fluently, or even intelli- 
gently, to himself or others, the matter of our current 
newspapers, magazines, and books. 

The reasons for this lie largely in these facts: the 
pieces are, for the most part, read, or rather repeated, 
by rote; and the number of different words actually 
met with in the lessons is very limited. The styles of 
composition, too, illustrated in the reading lessons, 
comprehend only a few, and these applicable to the 
higher classes of matter. School-room drill thus cir- 
cumscribed, leaves the pupil without the knowledge or 
practice which will enable him to read intelligently, at 
sight, even a common newspaper paragraph, much less 
the more instructive class of magazines and books. 

The stumbling over new words and forms of speech, 
can readily be seen by handing the morning’s paper to 
the pupils, and requiring the reading of current news. 
In short, the ordinary school-room drill gets to be so 
much a matter of imitation, and of the ear, largely from 


lack of fresh matter upon which to exercise, that the 


2. That the best form for the material would be. that 
of a magazine, or yearly book in monthly parts. 

3. That the material furnished should be paid for by 
the cities and towns using it, it being passed from class 
to class to take place, for the time, — say on alternate 
weeks,—of the regular reading books. 

4. That the publication should be under the imme- 
diate supervision of a board of editors competent to 
select appropriate matter. 

No single magazine now published, is fully suited to 
the above purpose. “ Zhe Nursery” comes the nearest 
to it of anything for young people. 

The objections to the more advanced publications 
are that they lack the needed variety, and sometimes 
contain articles which are unsuitable on account of cer- 
tain religious, political, or social tendencies, not ac- 
ceptable to all classes. These objections might be re- 
moved in a serial, under the charge of a competent 
board, and yet contain all the variety and instruction 
needed. L. W. R. 


Wesleyan University. 


The history of Wesleyan University covers a large 
part of the period during which the importance of lib- 
eral education has been generally felt in the Methodist 
Episcopal church. The founding of two important 
seminaries, about the year 1825, under the auspices of 
this denomination, gave evidence of its increasing in- 
terest in the cause of general education, an interest 
which speedily matured into a demand for an institu- 
tion of collegiate rank. When, therefore, in 1829, 
Rev. Laban Clark, D.D., introduced at a meeting of 
the New York Conference proposals for establishing a 
college, his project met with the hearty sympathy of 
his associates. A committee was immediately ap- 
pointed which, acting in conjunction with a committee 
of the New England Conference, inaugurated measures 
that resulted, in the fall of 1831, in the opening of 
Wesleyan University at Middletown, Conn. 

Rev. Willbur Fisk, D.D., who had been Principal of 
Wesleyan Academy, was chosen first president of Wes- 
leyan University. And surely, whether we judge from 
the success which he wrought out for the college dur- 
ing its early years of poverty and struggle, or from the 
increasing reverence felt by the present generation for 
that admirable combination of lofty piety and profound 
culture which marked the character of Dr. Fisk, Wes- 
leyan’s first president, we must conclude that there 
could not have been a fitter choice. To his energy, 
tact, and prudence, the college owes a debt which its 
friends will be slow to forget. 

Upon the death of Dr. Fisk, in 1839, Rev. Stephen 


Olin, D.D., then in Europe, was elected president. 
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of its trustees and patrons as to make his administra- 
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Returning to this country in 1841, he found himself too 
feeble to assume the duties of the office, and conse- 
quently resigned it. His health improving, however, 
he took his place at the head of the college in 1842, 
the office of president having, in the meantime, been 
filled by Rev. Nathan Bangs, D.D. Dr. Olin occupied 
the position of president until his death in 1851. His 
fame as a brilliant pulpit orator, and the profound in- 
fluence which a man of his lofty character could not 
fail to exert over all who knew him, enabled him, in 
spite of the feebleness of his health, to extend widely 
the reputation of the college, and greatly to better its 
financial condition. 

He was succeeded in the presidency by Prof. Augus- 
tus W. Smith, LL.D., who had, for several years pre- 
viously, filled the office of vice-president. During his 
administration an endowment fund of more than $8o,- 
ooo was secured for the college. 

Upon the resignation of Dr. Smith, in 1857, Rev. 
Joseph Cummings, 
D.D., LL.D, presi- 
dent of Genesee 
College, was elect- 
ed to the office, 
which he filled for 
eighteen years with 
great honor to him- 
self, and advan- 
tage to the col- 
ege. When he re- 
tired from the du- 

ties of president in 
1875, the college 
retained ser- 
vices as professor 
of Menta! Philoso- 


phy and Political 


students who fell in the war for the Union; the latter 
was the gift of Orange Judd, of the class of 1847. 

These new buildings, together with the old South 
and North Colleges, the Observatory Hall, and the 
Gymnasium, afford all the facilities which the necessi- 
ties of the college now demand in the way of <ormito- 
ries, recitation rooms, public halls, etc. The endowment 
funds of the college available for current expenses are 
altogether inadequate to meet the demands of such an 
institution. A project for raising an additional endow- 
ment of half a million dollars has been undertaken, 
and is now being prosecuted, not only with energy, but, 
considering the stringency of the times, with good 
success. 

But there is one species of endowment without which 
bonds and buildings are of little avail, and in which it 


the standard of scholarship, especially by the substitu- 
tion, in the majority of cases, of written in place of 
oral examinations. A recent increase in the require- 
ments for admission is another indication of the pur- 
pose of the college to improve the character of its 
work. 

One feature of the class of men who enter Wesleyan 
tends to make it a college in which not wealth, nor 
blood, but hard work, is the criterion of respectability. 
A large percentage of the students have come from the 
shop and the farm, and have worked their way to col- 
lege with a determination to gain all that their four 
years’ course can yield of culture and information. 
Solidity, lacking sometimes in elegance, but solidity as 
opposed to effeminacy and extravagance, may fairly be 
called the mark of the typical Wesleyan student. 
During the past four years several students have 
remained after graduation for purposes of further study. 


a keen appreciation of the advancement that has of 


ve fairly be claimed that Wesleyan is far from poor,— 
late years taken place in New England as respects 
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Economy. He was 
succeeded by Rev. 
Cyrus D. Foss, 
D.D., a graduate of the University, of the class of 1854, 
who has already so completely won the affection of the of- 
ficers and students of the University, and the confidence 


tion no longer an experiment, but an assured success. 

No doubt the founders of Wesleyan, who, in a spirit 
of fond prophecy, dubbed it a University, expected 
that, in the near future, it would be able to add to 
those facilities for the general study of literature and 
science which belong to a college proper, such schools 
of theology, law, medicine, etc., as would entitle it to 
the name of a University. Such expectation, however, 
was long ago abandoned. Wesleyan has always been 
a college in the strict sense of the word, and such it 
probably will always remain. 

For such an institution, a location more delightful and 
advantageous than Middletown could not have been 
chosen. Situated on the west bank of the Connecti- 
cut, and sloping up gradually from the river to the hill 
on which stand the college buildings, it lies beneath 
the dense shade of its venerable trees in all the quiet 
dignity and composure of a town which esteems it 
honor enough to be one of the oldest settlements in 
America. From the college hill, the view of the town, 
the river, and the mountains beyond, is charming ; 
while to the north, west, and south, stretches a country 
whose beauties place the memories of Saturday after- 
noon tramps and drives among the most delightful rec- 
ollections of life at Wesleyan. 

The appearance of the college campus has been 
greatly improved within the past few years, not only by 
the tasteful arrangement of trees and walks, but espe- 
cially by the erection of three fine brown-stone buildings, 
The library building, the gift of Isaac Rich, was com- 
pleted in 1868. It now contains a library of about 
twenty-seven thousand volumes. In 1871, both Me- 
morial Chapel and Judd Hall were dedicated. The 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


methods of study and instruction, and a determined 
endeavor to keep abreast with all movements that 
insure real progress. In 1873 a great improvement 
was made in the course of study by the addition of a 
large number of electives. According to the present 
arrangement, during the first two years of the course 
the curriculum is made up almost wholly of required 
studies. During the last two years, half of the work 
is required, and half elective. In the elective classes 
prominence is given to the practical study of the 
sciences.. The students in Practical Astronomy, for 
instance, have the free use of a twelve-inch refracting 
telescope, made by Alvan Clark, of Cambridge. The 
elective course in Practical Chemistry extends over two 
years, and the facilities for laboratory practice afforded 
by the students’ laboratory in Judd Hall are all that 
could be desired. 

The course of study adopted in 1873 was chosen as 
a mean between the rigid adherence to the old-style 
college curriculum, on the one hand, and the excessive 
freedom of choice of studies, and consequent danger 
of premature specialization of study, on the other. 

One incidental advantage of the adoption of elective 
courses of study has proved very important. The 
smallness of the elective classes, and the fact that their 
composition depends, not upon college requirement, 
but upon individual preferences, tend to foster between 
professor and pupil an intimacy highly profitable to 
both. This influence, added to that exerted by the 
addition to the Faculty, during the last few years, of a 
number of the more recent graduates as professors, 
tutors, and assistants, has done much to obliterate the 
traditional distinctions between professors and students, 
and to promote such sympathy and friendliness as 
cannot fail to elevate both the intellectual and moral 
character of the college. 

In addition to improving the course of study, the 


No classes distinctively for post-graduates have yet 
been formed, those 
who have remained 
having devoted 
their time to those 
elective studies 
which they had not 
previously chosen, 
and to private 
reading and study 
under the direc- 
tion of the profes- 
sor. As an induce- 
ment to secure the 
attendance of post- 
graduates, the col- 
lege charges them 
no tuition, and 
gives them the free 
use of the library. 
Another step has 
been taken in this 
direction which it is to be hoped may be followed 
by others of a like character: a scholarship, founded 
by Watson C. Squire, B.A., affords a revenue of $150, 
to be paid to that member of the Senior class who shall 
pass the best examination in Greek, provided that he 
pursue a course of study at Middletown, under the 
direction of the Faculty, for one year after gradu- 
ation. 

In 1871 the doors of the college were opened to 
women. At the last Commencement, four women, 
having completed the course with high honors, received 
the degree of B. A. It can hardly be claimed that 
experience has yet proved conclusively the wisdom of 
admitting women to the college. It can only be said 
that it has thus far revealed no real objection to their 
presence, while it has demonstrated beyond question 
their ability to undertake successfully a man’s work in 
a men’s college. 

So much for the history and present condition of 
Wesleyan. The college has not yet seen the end of 
that struggle to which every institution but partly en- 
dowed is doomed, until its alumni have so increased in 
numbers, wealth, and influence, as to render strong and 
constant support to their Alma Mater. But it has of 
late made so great improvement in the advantages 
which it offers to students, it has received so many 
important evidences of the enthusiastic loyalty of its 
alumni, above all, it has found in its new President so 
skillful and efficient a leader, that its friends cannot 
but look forward to its future with the brightest hopes. 


— Ignorance has been well represented under the 
similitude of a dungeon, where, though it is full of life, 
yet darkness and silence reign. But in society the 
bars and locks have been broken ; the dungeon itself is 
demolished ; the prisoners are out; they are in the 
midst of us. We have no security but to teach and 


former was erected in honor of those alumni and 


Faculty have striven, during the past few years, to raise 


renovate them.— Horace Mann. 
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DAYS AND VOICES. 


Swift the elm-tree’s leaves are falling, 

Plaintively the pee-wee calling, 

Mingles with the leaves his notes ; 

And the ghost of summer floats 
Through the air. 


Like the leaves, the days long vanished, 
Mixed with voices dead or banished, 
Come to me with those sweet notes. 
But the ghost of gladness floats 
Through despair. 
—G. P. Lathrop, in Scribner. 


Qualifications for Primary Teaching. 
BY PROF, JAS. E, VOSE, ASHBURNHAM, MASS. 


[A Paper read before the N. H. State Teachers’ Association, Oct. 13, 1876.) 

It was a shrewd remark of the Catholic priest: 
“Give me the first seven years of a child’s life, and I 
care not who has the rest.” Give me the first ten years 
of a child’s school life, let me appoint the teacher and 
prescribe the methods, and I care little who has his 
after-instruction. He will be mainly independent of 
teachers ; their work will be the pleasant one it should 
be, of mere guidance and encouragement, while he 
masters knowledge for himself. For the child comes 
into our schools inquisitive and thirsting for knowledge. 
We have but to study his instincts and lead him as 
nature dictates, to kindle in him an enthusiasm for 
learning that shall end only with his days. 

So far from doing this, the first school years in 
most cases succeed only in checking this inquis- 
itiveness and crushing out this enthusiasm, till the 
child hates study with an intensity that all our after 
efforts can never overcome. He asked us for bread 
and we gave him a stone, and he goes out from us with 
eyes closed to all the wonders about him, his great ca- 
pacities dormant, the infinite possibilities of his nature 
never half to be realized. Such, at least, is my esti- 
mate of our present modes of school-keeping. In a 
long experience in the higher grades, I have found it by 
far the hardest labor, in fact almost the only labor, to 
undo the mistakes of the lower schools and rekindle 
the flame they quenched. Hence I come to this 
question with the personal feeling of a life-long 
sufferer, and I must express my earnest hope that the 
day may speedily come when our whole present scheme 
of elementary instruction shall be buried among the 
things of the past. 

You ask what shall be done, then. I cannot answer 
in fifteen minutes. But the question of “ Qualifications 
for Primary Instruction,” which has been made my 
theme, hinges so entirely on that of Primary Instruc- 
tion itself that they cannot well be separated. In con- 
sidering the one, I must at least touch upon the other. 
If my conclusions are not always complimentary or 
orthodox, they are at least honest, and I hope to be 


forgiven, 


The first qualification for primary teaching, indis- 
pensable, embracing all the others, is piefy,—a pervad- 
ing sense of obligation to God and man that infuses it- 
self into the whole life and work of the teacher. A 
man’s moral nature is the most important part of him, 
and the more we educate intellectually, if we leave that 
nature untouched, the worse off that man becomes, 
We have only made him the more potent instrument of 
evil. The great lack of moral sensibility, so character- 
istic of our times, comes, as every teacher well knows, 
from the equally characteristic lack of moral training 
of children. The cause suggests the cure. In chem- 
istry there are certain combinations that can only be 
made in the “nascent state ;’ this moral education is 
something akin. Only in childhood, when the elements 
are free and combining, can the most effective, endur- 
ing work be done, either in morals or mind, — future 
efforts may modify, but can never wholly efface. 

Childhood is full of faith, receives everything on 
trust. How important that this faith be turned heaven- 
ward, that this susceptible nature be taught to look up, 
to cling to God, to pray, to live up to virtue, be honest, 


taught by the chastening hand of religion. 


one for such work as this. 


ject to the prominence I have given it. 
IT—EXPERIENCE. 


is one also entirely overlooked in practice, namely, ex- 
perience. The young girl, fresh from her valedictorian 
triumphs, may hear classes in Latin or geometry with 


of observation and thought? 


naturalness and substitutes a monstrosity of books and 
confinement that we call education. 
and lead out the child’s natural powers into their full 
and perfect development, which is the only true educa- 
tion, is an art without comparison the most difficult, and 
one which very few of us may hope to attain, even by 
long years of study and practice. 
ITI.—LEARNING. 

Hence the third qualification in order is @ wide and 
comprehensive learning. How generally this is lost sight 
of is too well known. “O, it is only a few children,” 
we say, “she can teach them well enough.” And soa 
womaa without knowledge is set to lay the foundation 
of all knowledge, and one who never had a thought of 
what constitutes education, is put to the most difficult of 
educational tasks. I hold this to be one of the most 
deplorable faults of our present system, or rather un- 
system, especially in the country. Few of us ever trust 


cian, unless we are satisfied of his careful training and 
continually are we giving it over into hands of incom- 
petency, if not of utter charlatanry. It is far within 
bounds to say that, in half our schools, teachers are 


working hard and conscientiously, yet with no true or 
definite idea of what they are about. 


cramming and stuffing, the helter-skelter memorizing of 
diate recitation or examination is over. Hence, as I 
learning false ideas, wrong habits of study and thought, 
faulty and absurd processes, inaccurate language, and 
more than the labor first required. 

all that the schools pretend to deal with, The child, 
main, 


write, with tolerable accuracy, his own language and 
one other. The child is eminently also an observer. 


good success, for it is comparatively easy work. But|mostly the merest routine. 
to take the forming mind and mold it properly, teach it|}other of the same grade, and every pupil, no matter 
how to observe, how to think, and what to think ; plant}what his needs, is ground out at the same hopper. 
in the right way and time those germs of knowledge| Now there should be opportunity for the greatest in- 
that shall expand, by and by, into well-grown symmetry, | dividuality. Each teacher, instead of servilely copy- 
—who shall presume to do this unless she has learned|ing, should work out the methods by which she can 
something of mind and of child-nature through years|best succeed. Our primary methods now in vogue, 


To avoid all this|claim what that means. 


experience ; but the immortal mind of that child, how|decimals and compound numbers. 
one of the most difficult of sciences, should never be 
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faithful, conscientious. And what more beautiful pic-]imal, insect, stone ; he may as well know something of 
ture than an earnest, praying teacher in the love of|all these, if his attention is properly directed, as to 
God and of childhood, leading the little ones, day by| know the persons and things inhisownhome. A thou- 
day, in these ways of pleasantness and peace. Rather| sand stories from history, biography, and especially from 
a thousand times a child of mine should grow up un-|natural history, must come in to train him in language. 
able to spell his name, than with his higher nature un-|A thousand questions must be answered, — what 
Rather|things are, where from, how made. 
any other qualification lacking in his teacher, than the| chanical processes must be begun ; not merely writing, 
I need not argue the point. |drawing, music, but the beginnings of all handicraft ; 
However much this qualification may be ignored, I} how to make everything from a paper doll to chemical 
am sure that in this presence, at least, no one will ob-| apparatus,—now, now or never, if we are to have skilled 
artisans. 
skill demanded of a teacher in no other grade. How 


The qualification I would put second in importance| far it is realized, I leave others to say. 


A thousand me- 


All this requires a range of knowledge and 


IV.—SKILL AND INVENTION. 
This brings up at once a fourth qualification, viz., 
great skill and inventive power. Our schools are, 
Every one resembles every 


need to be entirely wrought over. The practice is to 


The primal evil of our teaching is its ummaturalness.\crowd the little sufferers down on benches, and stuff 
Childhood.is active, observant, inquisitive, and we shut|them with books, — that is education. 
it down to a course that effectively crushes out all this|keeping still, studying !—ten thousand little headstones 


A young child 


all over the land, “sacred to the memory” of such, pro- 
Books should be banished 
from the lower grades except for reading and illustra- 
tion ; and even reading, after the first few hundred 
words have been learned from the blackboard, is best 
taught from some periodical like Zhe Nursery. In- 
stead of parrot memorizing of “primary geographies,” 
there should be endless map-making, first of the school 
room, then of the yard, then of the street, district, 
town, and so on outward, with written or oral descrip- 
tions of hill, brook, wood, plant, animal, shop,—e// that 
the child sees in the space covered by his map. Much 
of this should be done by out-of-door schools, and thus 
we have a healthy, natural, living geography. The 
child £nows what he is doing, and will know what his 
book means, when he gradually comes to it at ten or 
twelve. In place of the torture of multiplication tables 
and “intellectual arithmetics,” let the pupil make his 


the physical frame of the child to the care of a physi-|0wn tables, and do oral and slate work, at least, through 


what is commonly found in written arithmetic through 
Grammar being 


touched till the student is prepared to begin geometry ; 
meantime, he should be drilled in /anguage continually, 
be led to tell, write, fully and accurately, all about 


It is so much| Whatever interests him in his reading or observation, 


book, so far this year, such an examination to pass, but|!earning written composition precisely as he learned to 
never a thought of educating that child. Hence the} talk, by incessant drill and practice. 


Now such a course as this, books thrown to the 


words without any meaning attached, the laborious winds, and nothing but nature, learner, teacher, re- 
learning of things only to forget them when the imme-| quires unbounded resources in the instructor. 
must be the highest skill to direct the multifarious 
have said, the great work of the higher schools consists} Work aright, to devise just what to do and how, and to 


in undoing what has been so laboriously done,—in un-| Vary continually according to circumstances. 
“Who is sufficient for these things ?” 


kindergartners. 
the like, and incylcating what is accurate, with greatly before in this Association, and received with a silent 
smile: but mark me, the day is at hand! 
I would lay additional stress upon this matter of doubt, from present indications, that the next twenty- 
knowledge, since, under our present system, it is about five years will realize the idea fully, and accomplish a 
revolution in elementary school work that shall sweep 
at the age of ten, should haye made the beginnings of | Our wretched school pens and all their paraphernalia of 
all knowledge, Language is preéminently child do- destruction to body and mind, into the great receptacle 
He can learn a new tongue before the age of|f all other obsolete barbarisms, 
six in one-fourth of the time he can after twenty ; and| time, and bless the kindergarten, and every other work 
by ten years he should be able to speak, read, and/and worker in the great reform! 


There 


You say, 
Well, ask the 
This idea of mine has been advanced 


I have no 


May God hasten the 


V.—GOOD BREEDING. 
Not to weary you too much, I will notice only one 


Hence, he should be taught to recognize and know by/|other qualification, by no means a minor one, however, 
' name everything he sees about him, — plant, tree, an-|namely, @ refined and cultivated manner. 


Children im- 
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itate everything. How often some little miss comes 
simpering home, picking her way daintily, and holding 
up the corners of her gown, saying “fast,” “last,” 
“thanks,” with mincing nicety, simply because her 
teacher has mistaken affectation for good manners. 
How one whole-souled woman will often impart her 
simple, high-toned words and bearing toa whole in- 
stitution or community, to its great intellectual and 
moral uplifting! If “good manners come only from a 
true heart,” as some one has said, surely good manners 
often go far toward forming a true heart. That coarse, 
loud-mouthed tone, slang or inelegant phrase, uncouth 
manner, too often yet found in our teachers’ desks, — 
what possible connection have they with any true idea of 
ateacher? Only those whose whole tone and bearing at 
once indicate grace, culture, simple refinement, should 
ever for one moment have a place in the school room 
as models for childish imitation. 
VI—IN GENERAL. 

I have no time to dwell upon other qualifications of less 

importance. In these progressive days, when thou- 


Reminiscences of an Old Teacher. 


No. XI.—(Centinued from Sept. 2.) 
MEMORIAL OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUC- 
TION TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 

For several years, the condition of the common 
schools in New England was very often a subject of 
conversation at the annual meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction. It was unanimously agreed that 
these schools were in a desperately low condition, and 
yet growing worse from year to year. At last it was 
determined that something ought to be done for their 
improvement, and that the directors of the Institute 
ought to do it ; and it was resolved that a memorial 
upon the subject should be made to the Legislature, and 
that I, who was president, ought to prepare and to offer 
it. This was done, and the following memorial was 
placed in the hands of the Governor, with a request 
that he would lay it before the Senate and House of 
Representatives : 

To the Honorable, the Legislature of the Commonwealth of Mass. : 
The memorial of the Directors of the American Institute of In- 


sands of our children grow near-sighted, hump-backed | struction, praying that provision may be made for the better prep- 
and deformed, dyspeptic, consumptive, poisoned even | aration of the teachers of the schools of the Commonwealth., re- 
to the death, in our miserable school-pens, the teacher | SPectfully showeth : 


That there is, throughout the Commonwealth, a great want of 


needs a thorough, practical knowledge of physiology well-qualified teachers’; 


and the laws of health, especially in their application to 


That this is felt in all the schools, of all classes, but especially in 


the care of children. Since it has been demonstrated | the most important and numerous class, the district schools ; 


that ninety-five per cent. of our children, if taken early, 
can be taught to sing, certainly every primary teacher 
should have a good knowledge of music. The only 


That wherever, in any town, exertion has been made to improve 
these schools, it has been met and baffled by the want of good 


teachers ; that they have been sought for in vain ; the highest sal- 
aries have been offered to no purpose ; that they are not to be found 


qualification popularly demanded is a fondness fur chil- in suficient numbers to supply the demand ; 


dren ; so I will set that down, too, though really I 


That their place is supplied by persons exceedingly incompe- 


would rather have one good, conscientious teacher with | tent, in many respects; by young men, in the course of their 
the “snap” in her, than a good many of these grand- studies, teaching from necessity, and often with a strong dislike for 


motherly ones. The school room twang and tone, 


the pursuit ; by mechanics and others wanting present employ- 
ment ; and by persons who have failed in other callings, and take 


almost invariably learned by young readers, is an evil to teaching as a last resort, with no qualification for it, and no de- 
that has become a nuisance ; and only one who is 4| sire of continuing in it longer than they are obliged by an absolute 
good, natural, unaffected reader, should have charge of | necessity ; 


a primary school. A good handwriting, of course, 
comes into the account ; so, also, a good scientific knowl- 


That those among this number who have a natural fitness for the 


work, now gain the experience,—without which no one, whatever his 
gifts, can become a good teacher,—by the sacrifice, winter after win- 


edge of drawing, not the aimless work too often done)... 4¢ the time and advancement of the children of the schools of 
under that name. A teacher should be neat, orderly, | tne Commonwealth ; 


punctual, and magnetic enough to infuse these habits 


That every school is now liable to have a winter’s session wasted 


or anything else into a school. In fact, there is no end by the unskillful attempts of an instructor, making his first experi- 


to the catalogue ; and as my time is out, I had better 
stop right here. 

Thus, most imperfectly, have been indicated some 
leading characteristics of the teacher I would put in 
charge of children, up to the age of ten or twelve: a 
person of Piety, to lead, first of all, into the true path of 
all culture and living ; of experience, to know how the 
almost infinite work should be carried on ; of large and 
varied /earning, to lay broad and deep the foundations 
of all knowledge ; of great skz// and quickness in all this 
vast and varied work; of that cultured bearing that 
stamps itself upon all who come in contact with it; 


finally, of all those lesser graces and qualities that go 
to make up true and refined womanhood. Is the stand- 
ard high? I know of no other work so high, not even 


ments in teaching. By the close of the season, he may have gained 
some insight into the mystery, may have hit upon some tolerable 
method of discipline, may have grown somewhat familiar with the 
books used, and with the character of the children ; and, if he 
could go on in the same school for successive years, might become 
a profitable teacher. But whatever he may have gained Aimse/f 
from his experiments, he will have failed too entirely of meeting the 
just expectations of the district, to leave him any hope of being en- 
gaged for a secondterm. He accordingly looks elsewhere for the 
next season, and the district receives another master, to have the 
exisling regulations set aside, and to undergo another series of ex- 
periments. We do not state the fact too strongly when we say 
that the time, capacities and opportunities of thousands of the chil- 
dren are sacrificed, winter after winter, to the preparation of teach- 
ers who, after this enormous sacrifice, are, notwithstanding, often 
very wretchedly prepared ; J 

‘That many times no preparation is ever aimed at ; that, such is 
the known demands for teachers of every kind, with or without 


that of the pulpit; I know of none demanding such qualifications, that candidates present themselves for the employ- 


powers and resources of mind ; none requiring such 
self-sacrifice, such purity, such perfection of character. 
When immortal souls are shaping, surely the guidance 
should be the highest that human frailty can attain to. 


PLEASURES OF KNOwWLEDGE.—An attempt to describe 
the uses, pleasures, blessings of knowledge, would be 
like an attempt to clasp the huge earth around in our 
arms ;— we should fail, not because there is no earth, 
but because of its vastness. When the Pennsylvania 
Dutchmen said that all he wanted his boys to know 
was, how to count a hundred dollars and to row a boat 
to New Orleans, he did not think that if others had not 


known vastly more than this, there would have been no 
— to count, nor New Orleans to go to.—Horace 
‘ann. 


— Love your fellow-creatures, though vicious, Hate 


ment, and committees, in despair of finding better, employ these, 
who have no degree of fitness for the work ; that committees are 
obliged to employ, to take charge of their children, men to whose 
incompetency they would reiuctantly commit their farms or their 
workshops ; 

That the reaction of this deplorable incompetency of the teach- 
ers, upon the minds of the committees, is hardly less to be deplored, 
hardly less alarming, as it threatens to continue the evil and ren- 
der it perpetual. Finding they cannot get suitable teachers at any 
price, they naturally apportion the salary to the value of the 
service rendered, and the consequence is, that, in many places, 
the wages of a teacher are below those given in the humblest of the 
mechanic arts ; and instances are known of persons of tolerable 
qualifications as teachers, declining to quit, for a season, some of 
the least gainful of the trades, on the ground of the’ lowness of the 
teacher’s pay. 

We merely state these facts, without enlarging upon them, as 
they have too great and melancholy a notoriety. We but add our 
voice to the deep tone of grief and complaint which sounds from 
every part of the State. We are not surprised at this condition of 
the teachers ; we should be surprised if it were much otherwise. 


vice in the friend you love the most. 


Most of the winter schools are taught for about three months of 


the year ; the summer not far beyond four, They are therefore of 
necessity taught, and mast continue to be taught, by persons who, 
for two-thirds or three-fourths of the year, have other pursuits, in 
qualifying themselves for which they have spent the usual period, 
and which, of course, they look upon as the main business of their 
lives. They cannot be expected to make great exertions and ex- 
pensive preparation for the work of teaching, in which the standard 
is so low, and for which they are so poorly paid. 

Whatever desire they might have, it would be almost in vain. 
There are now no places suited to give them the instruction they 
need. For every other profession, requiring a knowledge of the 
principles of science and the conclusions of experience, there are 
special schools and colleges, with learned and able professors, and 
ample apparatus. For the preparation of the teacher, there is 
almost none. In every other art ministering to the wants and con- 
venience of men, masters may be found, ready to impart whatso- 
ever of skill they have to the willing apprentice ; and the usage of 
society justly requires that years should be spent, under the eye of 
an adept, to gain the requisite ability. An apprenticeship to a 
schoolmaster is known only in tradition. 

We respectfully maintain that it ought not so tobe. So much of 
the intelligence and character, the welfare and immediate and future 
happiness of all the citizens, now and hereafter, depends on the 
condition of the common schools that, it is of necessity a matter of 
the dearest interest to all the present generation ; that the common 
education is to such a degree the palladium of our liberties, and 
the good condition of the common schools in which that education 
is chiefly obtained, so vitally important to the stad:/ity of our State, 
to our very existence as a free State, that it is the most proper sub- 
ject for legislation, and calls loudly for legislative provision and 
protection. The common schools ought to be raised to their 
proper place, and this can only be done by the better education of 
the teachers. 

We maintain that provision ought to be made by the Séaze for the 

education of teachers ; decause, while their education is so impor- 
tant to the State, their condition generally is such as to puta suitable 
education entirely beyond their reach ; decause, by no other means 
is it likely that a system shall be introduced, which shall prevent 
the immense annual loss of time to the schools, from a change of 
teachers; and decause the qualifications of a first-rate teacher are 
such as can not be gained but by giving a considerable time wholly 
to the work of preparation. 
In his calling there is a peculiar difficulty in the fact that, whereas 
in other callings and professions, duties and difficulties come on 
gradually, and one by one, giving ample time, in the intervals, for 
special preparation,—in Azs they all come at once. On the first 
day on which he enters the school, his difficulties meet him with a 
single, unbroken, serried front, as numerously as they ever will ; 
and they refuse to be separated. He can not divide and overcome 
them singly, putting off the more formidable to wrestle with at a 
future time. He could only have met them with complete success, 
by long forecast, by months and years of preparation, 


The qualifications requisite in a good teacher, of which many 
have so low and inadequate an idea as to think them almost the 
instinctive attributes of every man and every woman, we maintain 
to be noble and excellent qualities, rarely united in a high degree 
in the same individual, and to obtain which one must give, and 
may we// give much time and study. 

We begin with the /owest. He must have % thorough knowledge 
of whatever he undertakes to teach. If it were not so common, 
how absurd would it seem that one should undertake to communi- 
cate to another, fluency and grace in the beautiful accomplishment 
of reading, without having them himself; or to give skill in the 
processes of arithmetic, while he understood it so dimly himself as 
to be obliged to follow the rules, as blindly as the child he was 
teaching. And yet, are there not many teachers yearly employed 
by committees, from the impossibility of finding better, who, in 
reading and arithmetic, as in every thing else, are but one step be- 
fore, if they do not fall behind, the foremost of their own pupils ? 
Is it not so in geography, in English grammar, in everything, in 
short, which is now required to be taught ? 

If the teacher understood thoroughly what is required in the 
usual prescribed course, it would be something. But we maintain 
that the teachers of the public schools ought to be able to do much 
more, in every school occasions are daily occurring, on which, 
from a well-stored mind, could be imparted upon the most interest- 
ing and important subjects, much that, at the impressible period of 
his pupilage, would be of the greatest value to the learner. Be- 
sides, there are always at least a few forward pupils, full of talent, 
ready to make advances far beyond the common course. Such, if 
their teacher could conduct them, would rejoice, instead of circling 
again and again in the same dull round, to go onward, in other and 
higher studies so manifestly valuable, that the usual studies of a 
school seem but as steps, intended to lead up to them. 


In the second place, a teacher should so understand the ordering 
and discipline of a school, as to be able at once to introduce sys- 
tem, and keep it constantly in force. Much precious time, as 
already stated, is lost in making, changing, abrogating, modeling, 
and remodeling rules and regulations. And not only is the time 
utterly lost, but the changes are a source of perplexity and vexation 
to master and pupil. A judicious system of regulations not only 
takes up no time, but saves time for everything else. We believe 


there are few persons to whom this knowledge of system comes 
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without an effort, who are dorm” with such an aptitude to order, that 
they fall into it naturally and of course. ° 

In the third place, a teacher should know how to teach. This, 
we believe, is the rarest and best of his qualifications. Without it, 
great knowledge, however pleasant to the possessor, will be of little 
use to his pupils ; and with it, a small fund will be made to pro- 
duce great effects. It can not with propriety be considered a single 
faculty. It is rather a practical knowledge of the best methods of 
bringing the truths of the several subjects that are to be taught, to 
the comprehension of the learner. Not often does the same 

method apply to several studies. It must vary with the nature of 
the truths to be communicated, and with the age, capacity, and ad- 
vancement of the pupil. To possess it fully, one must have ready 
command of elementary principles, a habit of seeing them in 
various points of view, and promptly seizing the one best suited to 
the learner ; a power of awakening his curiosity, and of adapting 
the lessons to the mind, so as to bring out its faculties naturally 
and without violence. It therefore supposes an acquaintance with 
the minds of children, the order in which their faculties expand, 
and by what discipline they may be nurtured, and their inequalities 
repaired. 

This knowledge of the human mind and character may he stated 
as a fourth qualification of a teacher. Without it he will be always 
groping his way darkly. He will disgust the forward and quick- 
witted, by making them linger along with the slow; and dishearten 
the slow by expecting them to keep pace with the swift. Whoever 
considers to how great a degree the successful action of the mind 
depends onthe state_of the feelings and affections, will be ready to 
admit that an instructor should know so much of the connexion 
and subordination of the parts of the human character, as to be 
able to enlist them all in the same cause, to gain the Acar? to the 
side of advancement, and to make the affections the ministers of 


truth and wisdom. 
(To be continued.) 


Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


Methods of Conducting Recitations. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

The age is progressive. A few years has produced radical 
changes in all departments of education. We learn nothing as our 
forefathers learned it. Young America like, we “whistle down 
the wind” their patient plodding as too slow for the enlightened 
minds of the nineteenth century. That the ways of our fore- 
fathers were faulty we will not deny, and yet we must admit that 
there were scholars, and good ones, too, even before the Pesta- 
lozzis and Froebels of modern educational reform. And yet, I 
fear that many teachers have been prone to seize upon any float- 
ing theory, provided that it were only new, never stopping to in- 
quire whether it was founded on a rock. The result has been that 
many of these theories, however good, have, in the hands of un- 
skillful teachers, proved to be like the house built on sand, which, 
when the “ floods came and beat upon it, fell, and great was the 
fall of it.” First the memoriter method was tried; but finding 
defective points in it, an essay of the “lecture method ” was then 
made. This was the method in vogue before the art of printing 
had multiplied the copies and cheapened the cost of books. But 
ere the efficiency of this method was tested, the opponents to it 
gained the day, and books came into general vogue. At first they 
were used as mere auxiliaries of the schoolmaster, for impressing 
permanently upon the mind whatever he had explained and illus- 
trated. Gradually, however, they began to supersede his instruc- 
tions, until the silent type had hushed the living teacher’s voice. 
All that society then asked of the teacher was that he be a taskmaster 
to her children. In this method of conducting recitations a pre- 
vious knowledge of the lesson was thought unnecessary. Such 
teachers would not unfrequently be seen holding the text-book of 
geography in one hand, glancing from question to map as 
questions were asked and answered, the classes being fre- 
quently delayed at every step to give the teacher time to find the 
answers. When reciting a lesson upon the parallels, meridians, 
equator, axis, and tropics, no illustrations upon the globe were 
given, although it could have been had by sending to the adjoining 
room for it. There are of course many teachers to whom the 
above statements do not apply, but it is nevertheless an undeniable 
fact that many teachers forget there are two things to be got in a 
lesson, — the Jetter and the spirit. Go into one of our seminaries 
and listen to a lesson conducted according to the lecture method. 
The young ladies file into the recitation room and take their seats 
in the best order possible. The teacher, a walking encyclopedia, 
asks but few questions, but occupies the time by telling his pupils 
what 4e knows about the subject. But surely, you say, that man 
is doing a good work. Be not deceived: he is simply stultifying 
the natural, fine intellects of his pupils, who, like the sponge, 
absorb whatever he chooses to deluge them with ; resembling it 
in another particular, that it does not take a high amount of pres- 
sure to squeeze them dry. Such teachers forget that a man can no 
more learn by the sweat of another man’s brains, than he can take 
exercise by getting another man to walk for him. The result is 
that their pupils are “ belabored, lectured,” anything but educated, 
— “varnished rather than polished, over-civilized, and most pit- 
iably uncultivated.” 

My idea of a good recitation is somewhat different from this. 
I call that a good recitation which is given with clearness and flu- 


ency, and not in too many words, for the pupil should be taught 


early the error of spreading a little thought over a great surface. 
Moreover, I would have a teacher a good lecturer rather than a 
showy talker, one who says but little himself, but has the faculty 
of making his pupils talk, and talk well. 

But a few words as to other methods of conducting recitations. 


All methods have their advantages and disadvantages. The in-| 


terrogative method is used by some teachers, exclusive of all 
others. It may be divided into three general heads,—the Concert, 
Consecutive, and Promiscuous. The Concert method, or that in 
which all recite at once, is useful in awakening an interest in a 
class, overcoming the diffidence of the timid, and giving all an op- 
portunity to recite all, or a greater part, of the lesson, Some of 
the abuses of this method are the following : It gives an opportu- 
nity to certain pupils to appear to better advantage than they de- 
serve, destroys their self-reliance, and has a tendency to cultivate 
unnatural modes of speaking. The Consecutive method is that in 
which the questions commence at a given place in the class and 
pass on, in regular order, from head to foot. The only merit in 
this method that I can see is, that it saves time ; its evils over- 
balance its merits. It affords an opportunity for pupils who are 
not conscientious to neglect learning portions of the lesson, com- 
mitting to memory only such a part as they think will come to 
them. A pupil might as well be excused from the class after he 
has recited, as he is apt to feel no further responsibility. The 
Promiscuous consists, as its name implies, in asking questions of 
any member of the class, irrespective of time, place, or order. It 
has these advantages: It compels all to get the entire lesson; se- 
cures their attention, since each one is liable to be called upon at 
any time ; requires them to keepin mind the connection, as any one 
may be called upon to complete the answer at any stage of the 
question. But of all the methods, the Topical seems to me to be 
the one having the fewest evils, if any. It brings before the mind 
a connected view of the subject; strengthens the memory, con- 
ceptive and reasoning faculties ; broadens the mind; by giving a 
comprehensive view of the great truths which underlie the whole 
system of education; cultivates independence and originality, and 
last, but not least of all, teaches the use and purity of language. 

This method may be used with any study; in geography espe- 
cially it can be used with great success. For instance.— suppose 
the lesson is upon France. Instead of having them commit to 
memory only what is in their text-books, give them such topics as 
the following : Surface, soil, climate, vegetation, animals, civiliza- 
tion, “inhabitants, industries, education, religion, and government 
of France. Encourage them to examine encyclopedias and books 
of reference, to find all they can about each of these topics. In 
these searches after knowledge they will stumble upon many won- 
ders, which will excite their curiosity and set them to thinking, and 
when the hour for recitation arrives each pupil will be eager to 
tell what he has discovered in his researches. Knowledge pre- 
sented in this way makes study attractive, and every mental ac- 
quisition becomes a source of pleasure. A recitation conducted 
by this method, by a live, earnest teacher, cannot help but instruct 
and interest the dullest pupil. 

The great fault of many teachers is that they are satisfied with 
a glibly-recited rule or definition, when perhaps.the pupil has not 
the slighest idea of the meaning of what he is repeating. If he 
has no conception of a cubic foot, of what real advantage is it to 
him to know that one hundred and twenty-eight cubic feet make 
one cord? In teaching Mensuration, then, have one scholar make 
acubic inch, another a cubic foot; one a rectangular solid, another 
a cylinder, and bring them to the class. If the lesson is upon 
“Currency,” both teacher and pupils obtain all the different 
kinds of coin possible, and show the difference between French, 
German, and Federal coins. If the class are in “Compound 
Numbers,” give them for a subject “ Weight,” and have them find 
how different articles are weighed. Weigh heavy articles, such as 
sand, stones, sugar, coflee, etc., before them, and then form the 
table of avoirdupois weight; next weigh articles of silver and 
gold, and form the table of Troy weight. Lead them to see the 
difference between the weight of a pound of gold and a pound of 
coffee, and after you have weighed each article, have them find 
upon their slates the true difference in weight. If the tables are 
taught in this way they will never forget them. 

I know there will be some teachers who will oppose this method 
of teaching because it requires hard work on the part of the 
teacher ; there are drones in our profession as well as in any other. 
“ Men and women who, instead of counting it a joy to labor, are 
always striving to evade what to them is a burden, and look forward 
to the time when they can retire.” As a worm on a mulberry-leaf 
might say, “ How glad I shall be when I can roll myself into a 
cocoon.” So they eat the leaves of duty, and long for no higher 
joy than the silkworm’s happiness ; and thus we have cocoon 
ministers, cocoon teachers, cocoon everything. H. G. L. 

—o——_ 
Ordinals and Cardinals. 

Please pardon my venturing a query, after having read the spse 
dixit on page 148, concerning “‘ Page 29.” Must we say, “In the 
year 1492d? on page 7th? lesson 61st? etc. Shall we not use 
ordinals, preceding nouns, and cardinals as appositives, after them? 
Is not the word-number understood? Page No. 29, for instance. 
I notice the date of the JouRNAL I am reading is Oct. 7, not 7th, 
and believe it the correct form of the adjective, or #ou#, as I con- 
sider it. Ss. P. B. 


Methods.—Religious Exercises in Schools. 
To the Editor of The New-Engiand : 

My school, which is ungraded, contains forty pupils between 
the ages of five and sixteen. Of this number, two-fifths are 
Catholics (Irish and French), and four nationalities are repre- 
sented: American, Irish, English, and French. The school is 
called to order at ten minutes before nine, when I read a short se- 
lection of Scripture, usually from one of the Gospels or the 
Psalms. I always strive, whilst strictly avoiding sectarianism, to 
inculcate virtue, temperance, a love for truth, and also our duties 
to Ged and society. I aim to speak plainly, briefly, and to the 
point. Then a short prayer is offered, thanking God for mercies, 
and also asking assistance and guidance. Then follows a song, 
and we are ready to commence work at 9.00 precisely. I have no 
difficulty in having all present, and all seem interested and happy. 

My reason for reading, myself, instead of having the school do 
it, is that I can command better attention and awaken a more 
lively interest, as the effect of many passages is very much hurt 
by the correction which would sometimes be necessary, did the 
pupils read. A. W. T. 

Methods of Studying English Literature. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

I find in the Boston 7yanscript of Saturday the following : 

* James T. Fields says that the best way to study English liter- 
ature is to begin with the authors of our own time, and work back.” 

Here is a point upon which Mr. Fields ought to enlarge, that 
students may know more definitely what the process of workiug 
back should be. The impression would arise with many that if 
the authors of our own day are first not only to be read but studied, 
there will never be time for working back. But perhaps the true 
way which Mr. Fields would approve may be illustrated by the 
method of studying that Charles Sumner pursued. It is said 
in Harsha’s life of Mr. Sumnerthat “he read all authorities and 
references.” If any writer quoted from an early English author, or 
an author of any other country or remoter age, Mr. Sumner would 
immediately refer to the work quoted from, to ascertain and fix 
in his mind the connection and relation in which the passage 
quoted stood. This was his way of working back ; and it is cer- 
tainly a method which will greatly facilitate the recollection of 


what is read. R. L. PERKINS. 
Pemberton Square, Boston, Oct. 16. 
Alleghaney: Origin of the Word, etc. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 


Having read in the JOURNAL, some weeks ago, an inquiry as to 
the correct way of spelling the name of river and mountains,— 
Alleghaney,—and not having seen any answer thereto, I send you 
the following hastily-written chapter. The name, it is asserted by 
writers on Indian history, was given by an ancient people called 
Alleghans. A writer, as late as 1845, made the following state- 
ment : 

“ Alleghan, an obsolete aboriginal noun proper, applied adjec- 
tively both in French and English, to an ancient and long extinct 
people in North America, and likewise to the most prominent 
chain of mountains within the regions over which they are supposed 
to have borne sway.” 


This description conveys the idea that the Alleghans have been 
long extinct. One eminent writer assumes that the Alleghans and 
the mound-builders were identical; that they must have disap- 
peared about the twelfth century. Another writer says they were 
worshippers of the sun, had an order of priesthood, were very 
populous, and occupied a large extent of country. Another says, 
that “this ancient people, who occupy the foreground of our re- 
mote aboriginal history, were a valiant, noble, and populous race, 
who were advanced in arts and the policy of government, and 
raised fortifications for their defence.” It is thus apparent that 
we have nothing definite as to who or what the Alleghans were, or 
when they disappeared, —that they were not the builders of the 
mounds, I think, may be almost demonstrated. 

If the Alleghans gave the name in question to mountain and 
river, it is reasonable to conclude that they also named the Susque- 
hanna and Rappadeannoc. These rivers have always, as far at 
least as history shows, carried the syllable “Aan” in the name. 
Whether Aan-na, han-ny, or han-noc, was generic or descriptive 
we do not know. Alleg-hans is assumed to have been the name 
of a people. Alleg-han-na, Susque-Aan-na, and Rappa-Aan-noc 
carry with them the syllable “ 4am,” and so does the name applied 
to the mountains. This syllable cannot mean people, river, or 
mountain, as it is applied to all three. 

A very great difficulty arises from a corruption of names. It is 
claimed, by good authority, that Cherokee is a corruption of Tsal- 
la-kee or Al-le-ge-wee, and we know that Chick-a-saw is a corrup- 
tion of Chick-a-chas. Instead of using the word Al-leg-han-na, 
we say “Alleganey.” The Indians called a stream, emptying into 
the Ohio, Yiogh¢éogany. The Ohio was called the O-Aze-o by the 
Iroquois, and the Vio-g’hio-gan-y is, in Indian speech, very sim- 
ilar to Oheo-ganey. Taking everything int i i am 
satisfied chat “the ‘syllable is correctly 
spoken of, especially after admitting the existence of a race known 
as Alleghans. 

I may, at some future time, attempt to show that the mound- 


builders had passed away before any Indian tribe had a — on 
this continent ; and. that, the supposition that they 


and the were iden is erroneous. 
Dunkirk, M. R. S. 
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OUR PLANS FOR 187/ 


Embrace the most liberal and Pp ive schemes for 
educational progress, and our large patremage in all parts 
of the country, is but the beginning of the success of our 
enterprise. Let each Keader, as he values his Profession, 
and the good of every member of it, and the support of that 
which elevates and sustains it materially and spiritually, 
speak the word which shall give other readers to our pages. 


SaLem has established a Training School to afford 
young candidate-teachers a term of practice, or appren- 
ticeship, in actual school-work. The Training School is 
designed to occupy a supplementary stage in the teach- 
er’s course of preparation. Here, under the guidance 
of an accomplished and experienced Principal, a grad- 
uate of the Normal School, the young teacher puts 
into practice the principles and methods already ac- 
cepted ; here she learns to adapt herself to real school 
work ; here her mistakes of judgment and of execu- 
tion are met at the instant, and are corrected before 
they become fatal. 

The Training School, as to the pupils admitted and 
the work performed, is of the primary grade. It con- 
sists of the regular four classes, embraces four years, 
and occupies four rooms. It may receive pupils from 
other primary districts in the city, if deemed expedient. 

To the candidate-teachers the full term of practice 
is one year, the first quarter of which is probationary. 
The prescribed number of such teachers, receiving 
training at the same time, is eight, each of whom will 
serve within the year as first and second assistant in 
each room. They are “admitted to the privileges and 
responsibilities of the school, after examination, — 
graduates of our High and Normal schools to have 

the preference.” The Seniors in the Normal School 
“may be admitted temporarily, if found desirable,” 
The Principal directs and examines the work of the 
assistants, and gives them such instruction and coun- 
sel,—by conferences after the session of the day, by 
lectures, and otherwise,—as will contribute most to 


their advancement. At the end of their term of prac- 
tice, they receive from the Committee a certificate of 
merit and success: 

The names of candidate-teachers applying for admis- 
sion to this school are enrolled upon a list, and exam- 
inations will be given from time to time, to determine 
the eligibility of the applicant. From among the ap- 
proved applicants, selections will be made to fill vacan- 
cies in the class of assistants in training. This is a 
move in the right direction. 


Centennial Jottings. 


THE great exhibition will formally close on Friday, 
Nov. ro. So say the managers. It will be open to 
visitors sometime longer. 


Come to the Centennial. If not to see what America 
has done in one hundred years, to observe the relative 
position of foreign nations in the scale of progress and 
civilization. 


SwEDEN’s model school-house attracts multitudes of 
visitors. It is no great wonder that a nation that erects 
such buildings for its public schools, should have a rec- 


“lord for intelligence, prosperity, and virtue second to 


none in the world. 


THE great difference between the Eastern and West- 
ern nations is most clearly seen at Philadelphia. The 
East is profuse in its display of goods which are mostly 
ornamental, valuable for pe:sonal or household display, 
as curious, elegant, or showy. The Chinese bedstead, 
which cost one hundred years of labor, in its most elab- 
orate and fantastic wood and ivory carvings, is but a 
sample of the articles which attract the eye and the 
purse of the lovers of ornaments for the center-table, 
or the museum. Persian and Turkish carpets, rugs, 
fancy-work, embroidery, jewelry, etc., are all of the 
same general character, and serve only to illustrate the 


_|national love for outward display, gorgeous attire, etc. 


The West, on the other hand, shows its wonders of ex- 
cellence in the useful arts, in those departments of labor 
which develop and create values, which are intrinsic 
and of daily worth to the whole people. The steam- 
engine is the type of Western civilization. Everything 
is stamped with the words “ Useful for the people.” 
The older nations are in their second childhood, the 
younger in their early manhood of youth and strength. 
Look over your note-books, and make a scale of pro- 
gress and of relative merit by this one standard. 


PropHEcy. — Sunday schools will not occupy an ob- 
scure corner in the national bi-centennial of 1976. 


What the Teachers Say.—No. II. 


Last week we remarked on the drift of sentiment at 
the great school conventions. We noticed the grow- 
ing interest in methods of primary instruction, and the 
feeling about the training of teachers. 

Another topic steadily comes to the front, nowadays, 
at every assemblage of able and earnest teachers ;— 
the moral or character-training of American children, 
especially in the public schools. 

Nobody theoretically denies that such discipline and 
instruction are a vital part of the curriculum of every 
good private school, academy, or college, In fact, the 
reason for sending children to private and academical, 
rather than public schools, is generally their supposed 
advantages in the moral and religioys instruction of 
their pupils. The sole advantage claimed for the pa- 
rochial school system is this; there is no doubt that 
a declaration in favor of the ultra-secular theory of 
education by any celebrated private school or college 
would destroy its reputation, 

But there is a growing theory, that the thing which 
would be fatal to the success of a private tutor, or the 
management of a private school or university, is the 


very thing necessary to the perfection of the system of 


schools supported by the whole people, for the educa- 
tion of the vast majority of the citizens of the United 
States It is difficult to judge how much of this crusade 
of secularism is the result of honest conviction. Cer- 
tainly the Catholic priesthood have no share init. It 
can always be said to their honor that, whatever they 
have done, they have taken no stock in this “new edu- 
cation,” with character-training left out. A consider- 
able number of eminent clergymen who have joined the 
ranks of the secularists show, by their way of defending 
this “ism,” that their chief difficulty is the fear that 
some other sect than their own will profit, in some way, 
by the present system of unsectarian moral educa- 
tion enforced by the Bible. The ward politicians of 
the cities, who are the final judges on this question, are 
generally guiltless of any opinions on education. 

A careful perusal of the secular journals which ad- 

vocate this plan, will reveal the fact that the wisdom of 
the country on the school question does not just now 
culminate in the daily newspaper. There is, doubtless, 
a considerable number of able and earnest men, de- 
voted friends of the common schools, who endorse this 
view. But, as a rule, the parents of the children in the 
common schools, are the least disturbed by the relig- 
ious question of anybody. The Catholic people of the 
city of New York are, this year, sending large numbers 
of their children back to the public schools, in spite of 
the perpetual advice and command of their clergy. In 
short, it may be said, it is not the parents of common 
school children, but the people who want to manage 
these parents, that are chiefly interested in this “ new 
departure” in education. 
If we now turn to the teachers of common schools, 
the men and women who actually do the best work, and 
see the daily outcome of public school instruction, we 
are amazed at the unanimity of opinion on this vexed 
question. Here, surely, is no uncertain sound. In- 
deed, there is no topic that so often appears in the pri- 
vate conversation of: the most thoughtful teachers, or 
runs beneath the ordinary talk of a school convention, 
like the deep flow of an irresistible tide, as this. For 
this is becoming most painfully evident to all people 
who spend much time with children and youth,—that 
never was a generation thrust into such an infernal fire 
of temptation, as the present race of children in our 
country, And, spite of the heroic efforts of the churches 
and Sunday schools, to which we are so often com- 
mended as the salvation of the state ; spite of the de- 
mands made on parental effort, the drift is often the 
wrong way. It does not seem to occur to the secular- 
ists that the churches, Sunday schools, homes, are ex- 
posed to the same distracting and disorganizing tempta- 
tions as the children themselves, and that every possi- 
ble influence is needful to save the children of the 
period. 

Our best teachers and superintendents are every- 
where asking, Is it our fault that every great city of the 
Union is filling up with a mob of reckless and wicked 
boys? The “ Hoodlums” of San Francisco ; the “ Mo- 
docs” of Springfield ; the young fellows who were the 
rank and file in the draft riots in New York; the 
youngsters down South who are now learning the fine 
art of shooting little negroes; the crowds of wild, 
“loud,” unmanagable girls, that scare old-fashioned 
mammas out of their propriety ; these are phenomena 
which send the thoughtful schoolmasters and mis- 
tresses back on their own reflections. It is a matter 
worth thinking of, that the city in Massachusetts which 
boasts the highest per cent, of attendance on public 
schools in the country, last summer, armed its police to 
protect the people from the depredations of a swarm of 
young ruffians, who made night hideous in its streets. 

No wonder that the real instructors of children are 
not, just at present, agitating to put out the little 
“taint” of religious instruction that may still linger in 
the public schools, or to publish to their scholars the 
fact that, of all books on earth, the Bible is the one 


that has no rights on the teacher’s table. On the con- 
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trary, the best teachers are saying, louder every year, 
that we need something beside the remarkable military 
manceuvres that now keep a superficial order in the 
school room, to take hold on the character of the mass 
of American youth. The one desideratum of the pub- 
lic school, beyond all other wants, is now the elabora- 
tion of a managable system of moral, character instruc- 
tion, going along with the mental, physical, and zs- 
thetic training, which shall make a deep mark in favor 
of the cardinal virtues upon American manhood and 
womanhood, and bind up patriotism with righteous- 
ness. This instruction, of course, must keep as clear 
of sectarian differences in theological and ecclesiastical 
affairs as may be. Indeed, it has little to do with the 
theological or ecclesiastical, but everything to do with 
the human, social, and civil side of morals and religion. 
How far the quarrels of priesthoods, the conceits of 
educational charlatans, the plots of “ring” politicians, 
or the morbid and crotchety conscientiousness of good 
people will prevail, to wreck the whole character side 
of our school instruction and discipline remains to be 
seen. But, sure we are, if that does befall us, the 
teachers will not be responsible for this, the greatest of 
national calamities. 


The Spelling-Reform Association. 


The Association held its first quarterly meeting at 
the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 10: Vice-President S. S. Haldeman, LL.D., pro- 
fessor of Comparative Philology in the University of 
Pennsylvania, presiding. 

The morning session was largely consumed by the 
reading of letters from persons in various parts of the 
country who were specially interested in the work, 
about sixty in all, including a goodly number of names 
well known in linguistic and educational circles. Over 
fifty applications for membership were received and ac- 
cepted, and there was the usual amount of routine bus- 
iness, of committee work, etc., all of which will appear 
in the printed proceedings. Not a little important bus- 
iness was done in laying out definite plans for local 
organizations, appointing additional officers and com- 
mittees, and preparing for a vigorous campaign. We 
shall endeavor to give an account of these matters in a 
future number, in connection with the able address of 
the President, Professor March. 

The Association unanimously adopted two rules 
which will give it great additional strength. The first 
was 


By-Law 8.—No officer or member shall print, or cause to be 
printed, under the name of this Association or any of its commit- 
tees, any matter not first approved in writing by the publication 
committee, 


The object of this resolution was to prevent the use 
of the associate name in connection with matter which 
some, at least, might disapprove. There is special 
danger in an organization of this kind, that some en- 
thusiastic member may rush into print with something 
which many people interested in the general cause 
would not care to endorse, even so much as to have 
their names on the roll of the body under whose guasi 
sanction it appears. Our leading scholars would hardly 
be willing to trust their reputation to the mercy of 
some of the zealous reformers, but this by-law, and the 
character of the committee who are entrusted with its 
execution, completely removes every objection of this 
kind. Professors March and Haldeman are both on 
this committee, and will hardly add their signatures to 
a publication that would embarrass any member of the 
Association. Such a balance-wheel can but be of great 
service in carrying forward the important work. 

The second resolution is better, and much more im- 
portant than the first: 


Resolved, That no changes in orthography shall be recom- 
mended for general use, or used in the pu finstions of the Associa- 
proean, except such as may be reported as final by the Committee on 

¢w Spellings ; provided, that papers may, by consent of the As- 
per or said committee, be published in the spelling of the 


It was urged, in support of this resolution, that we 


read and write outlines rather than individual letters: 
that the fingers have learned to trace words, and the 
eye to recognize words without noting the separate let- 
ters. These word-forms flow from the pen of a ready 
writer almost mechanically, and come to the eye in 
groups, so that the best readers can read whole sen- 
tences with the single impulse which the beginner gives 
to each letter. It has been argued, and with force, that 
the reformers would break up this crystal, this word- 
form, and vary it in some of its parts so that, for a time, 
neither finger nor eye could manage the new outlines so 
readily. Of course, after using the new forms for some 
little time, the same facility is gained, but the objection 
urged is, that as fast as the outline gets familiar, some 
further improvement is introduced, and it is again va- 
ried. This resolution proposes to avoid all this, as far 
as the Association is concerned. All such experiments 
it leaves to individuals. For itself, it will use and rec- 
ommend for adoption by others, only such new spellings 
as can be changed once for all, and made perfectly sat- 
isfactory from the outset. This makes the work slow, 
but very sure. When the Association takes a step for- 
ward, it is confident that that step will not have to be re- 
traced. Progress of this kind, however slow, is sub- 
stantial, and we may congratulate our friends, the re- 
formers, on taking a stand that will enable them, after 
gaining an inch, to hold it against all opposition and 
prejudice. Furthermore, this slow progress is the only 
practical way to reform our barbarous spelling. The 
dead weight of mere passive resistance is so enormous, 
that a sudden, complete overturning of the present or- 
thography is simply hopeless. 

This action is also in complete harmony with that of 
the American Philological Association, as embodied in 
their last printed volume. We quote the report of their 
committee on this point: 


“‘ It does not seem desirable to attempt such sweeping changes 
as to leave the general speech without a standard, or to render it 
unintelligible to common readers ; but the changes adopted in our 
standards of the written speech have lagged far behind those 
made in the spoken language, and the present seems to be a fa- 
vorable time for a rapid reform of many of the worst discrepan- 
cies. The committee thinks that a considerable list of words may 
be made in which the spelling may be changed, by dropping silent 
letters, and otherwise, so as to make them better conform to the 
analogies of the language, and draw them nearer to our sister lan- 
guages, and to a general alphabet, and yet leave them recognizable 
by common readers; and that the publication of such a list under 
the authority of this Association, would do muck to accelerate 
the rae of our standards, and the general reform of our spell- 
ing. They recommend that a committee be raised, to consist of 
the first president of the Association (Prof. W. D. Whitney), and 
other recognized representatives of our great universities, and of 
linguistic science, to whom the whole subject be referred, and who 
may prepare and print such a list of words, if they think best, and 
who be requested to report at the next meeting of the Association.” 

Furthermore, it is a happy coincidence that the com- 
mittee of the Spelling Reform is identical with that of 
the Philological Association, except that the latter has 
Professor Child, of Harvard, and Dr. Trumbull, of 
Hartford, added to Professors Whitney, March, and 
Haldeman, who constitute the full committee of the for- 
mer body. Evidently, the present Reform Association 
means to work in full harmony with the philologists as 
such, and those who looked for some impracticable 
schemes from the reformers are happily disappointed. 
Reformers were never more in earnest ; but the lead- 
ers of the present movement seem to understand that 
they can carry with them the best ability of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world if they move forward slowly, plant- 
ing each step so firmly that they cannot be dislodged. 

The committee appointed in common by the two 
Associations has a golden opportunity, which we trust 
it will not be long in improving. The unanimous rec- 
ommendation of a committee like this will carry so 
much weight, that business men, teachers, editors, in 
fact all who are specially interested, will no longer be 
afraid to actually adopt the new spellings in their cor- 
respondence, and in printed matter under their con- 
trol. We shall look with great interest for the first re- 
port of this committee, which will be our entering 
wedge. We feel confidence enough in its members to 
invite our correspondents and contributors to adopt 


such changes as this committee may propose in writing 


for our columns, for we feel that the high educational 
ground which THE New-ENGLAND claims to occupy, 
requires us to be in the van in a movement of this 
character. It may be that they will report only a sin- 
gle change, but that will be a beginning, — will be 
enough to break down the false sacredness attached to 
present modes of spelling. 

We hope, however, that more than a single change 
will be recommended, and at once. From our ac- 
quaintance with the subject, we should say that the 
committee would be safe in recommending the omis- 
sion of final “e” from the whole class of words like 
hav, giv, liv, motiv, infinit, etc. ; #4 ¢, after a short 


vowel. Also the omission of “a” from the digraph ea, | 


when pronounced as e-short, as in hed, heven, etc., and 
quite a list of changes that would suit all schools of 
reformers. We believe no scheme has ever been pro- 
posed on the basis of the Roman alphabet, that would 
not spell the words as above. It meets the approval 
of both the continental and English schools, of both 
the digraph and new-letter factions, and the committee 
would have the support of them all without incurring 
opposition from any one. Of course no one under- 
stands that the resolution under which the committee 
is appointed, means that the spelling they recommend 
must never be altered. It means, simply, that no fur- 
ther change seems desirable at present. What the 
future of the language is to be, no committee would 
like to assert; but it is not so hard a thing to say, that 
a word is sufficiently well spelled to be satisfactory to 
the members of the committee. To illustrate our 
meaning: /nfinit, we should call a spelling satisfactory 
to all parties ; but a/fadet not wholly satisfactory to all, 
for many will object to the use of the same letter “a” 
for the two different sounds. A considerable list of 
words can be prepared without touching the two great 
questions of digraphs or new letters; of European or 
English values for the vowels. Could the committee 
agree on these points, the list could at once be made 
very large. We ought to add, that a number of the 
ablest advocates of the English have lately given in 
their allegiance to the continental values, so that the 
committee would probably be very safe in declaring for 
that basis, defining what those powers were, and in- 
creasing the list of words recommended for change, 
accordingly. 

But we need not make suggestions to the committee ; 
we prefer to receive instructions on this point from 
them,—only we must repeat the hope that nothing will 
prevent an early report of something, so a beginning can 
be made. The new interest awakened in the subject 
by the recent conventions and discussions should not 
be allowed to abate for lack of definite work to be 
done. There are many waiting impatiently for a list of 
better spellings that they can adopt at once in their cor- 
respondence ; and while writing this article, we are as- 


sured by a well-known writer of Boston that he shall: 


adopt all the recommendations of this committee in a 
new book, which he is just about sending to the press. 
The distinguished linguists are placed now in a position 
where they can do a priceless service to English educa- 
tion and to English language. It can not be possible 
that they will long neglect their opportnnity. 


— Dr. Sears says that the majority of the Southern States have 
made slow but steady progress in education; two or three have 
manifested renewed interest and energy. The conviction of the 
necessity of public schools is gaining ground everywhere. 

— The work from Cincinnati and Cleveland, and a few other 
points, was remarkable for eatness, even in the primary,—a good 


point in which to show excellence. The Cinncinati penmanship 
was also very commendable, there being whole classes of quite 
young paplls, which showed absolutely no bad writing.—ebraska 
Teacher. 


— The State must know no difference between Christian and 
infidel; and the man employed by the State must also know no 
difference. He must educate the Christian and leave him a Chris- 


tian, the infidel and leave him an infidel, so far as his personal in- 
fluence is concerned. Nor can a person employed by the State to 
teach, lay aside his official ition, and seek to gain by private 


influence, what the law ferhids to his public teaching.—Prof. S. H. 
Carpenter. 
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and design that this Department shail, ultimately, supply the wants of teachers 
in every grade of schools, we respectfully ask all such to write us, defining their 
wants and needs, stating on what subjects, and for what times and occasions they 
would like ourarticles to be Thus, the teachers working with us, while 
we work for them, we hope to render our Department useful and satisfactory.) 


PAST AND PRESENT ESTIMATES OF WOMEN. 
(Deciamation for High Schools.) 

Go back to the age of Pericles. It is the high noon of Greek 
civilization. There stands the great orator, — himself incarnate 
Greece, — speaking the oration over the Peloponnesian dead. 
“ The greatest glory of woman,” he says, “ is to be the least talked 
of among mien.” So said Pericles, when he lived. Had Pericles 
lived to-day he would have agreed that to be talked of among men 
as Miss Martineau and Florence Nightingale are, as Mrs. Somer- 
ville and Maria Mitchell are, is as great aglory as to be the mother 
of the Gracchi. Women in Greece, the mothers of Greece, were 
an inferior and degraded class. ‘“ Everything which concerned 
their lives, their happiness, or their rights, was determined for 
them by male relatives.” 

These were the old Greeks. Will you have Rome? The chief 
monument of Roman civilization is its law,—and it was the dis- 
tinction of the Roman law that it treated women not as persons, 
but as things. Or go to the most ancient civilization; to China, 
which was old when Greece and Rome were young. The famous 
French Jesuit missionary, Abbé Huc says that he was one day 
talking with a ceftain Master Ting, a very shrewd Chinaman, 
whom he was endeavoring to convert. “ But,” said Ting, “ what 
is the special object of your preaching Christianity?” “ Why, to 
convert you, and save your soul,” said the Abbé, “ Weil, then, 
why do you try to convert the women?” asked Master Ting. 
“ To save their souls,” said the missionary. ‘“ But women have no 
souls,” said Master Ting; “ you can’t expect to make Christians 
of women,” and he was so delighted with the idea that he went 
out shouting “ Hi! hi! now I shall go home and tell my wife she 
has a soul, and I guess she will laugh as loudly as I do!” 

Such were the three old civilizations. Do you think we can dis- 
embarrass ourselves of history? Our civilization grows upon 
roots that spring from the remotest past; and our life, proud as 
we are of it, is bound up with that of Greece and Rome. Do you 
think the spirit of our society is wholly different? Let us see. It 
was my good fortune, only a few weeks ago, to be invited to ad- 
dress the students of the Vassar College at Poughkeepsie, which 
you will remember is devoted exclusively to the higher education 
of women. As I stood in those ample halls, and thought of 
that studious household, of the observatory and its occupants, 
it seemed to me that, like the German_naturalist, who wandering 
in the valleyof the Amazon, came suddenly upon the Victoria 
Regia,—the finest blossom on the globe,—so there, in the valley 
of the Hudson, I had come upon one of the finest flowers of our 
civilization. But in the midst of my enthusiasm, I was told by the 
president that this was the first fully-endowed college for women 
in the world; and from that moment I was alarmed. From be- 
hind every door, every tree, I expected to see good Master Ting 
springing out with his “ Hi! hi! you laugh at us Chinese barba- 
rians; you call yourselves in America the head of civilization ; 
you ciaim that the glory of your civilization is your estimate of 
women ; you sneer at us Chinese for belittling women’s souls and 
Squeezing their feet. Who belittles their capacities? Who 
squeeze their minds ?* We must confess it. The old theory of 
the subservience of women still taints our civilization. As Goethe 
showed that all parts of the inflorescence of plants are but mod- 

. ifications of the leaf, so I think it would not be difficult to show 
that our view of women, greatly improved as it is, is but a modifi- 
cation of the old doctrine.—George William Curtis. 


TABLEAUX FROM TENN YSON’S “GOLDEN SUPPER.” 


Reader.— Tableaux first :—JULIAN’s FEAST. 


Julian made a solemn feast: I never 
Sat at a costlier ; for all round his hall 
From column on to column, as in a wood, 

* * * * * 
Great garlands swung and blossomed; and beneath 
Heirlooms, and ancient miracles of Art, 
Chalice and salver ;— 


* * * cu 
Others af * * 
Such a feast, 
So rich, so and stranger even than rich, 


ch, so strange, and 
But rich as for the nuptials of a king. 
And stranger yet, at one end of the hall, 
Two great funereal curtains, looping down, 
Parted a little ’ere they met the floor, 
About a picture of his lady taken 
Some years before, and falling hid the frame. 
And just above the ing was a lamp ; 
So the sweet figure, folded round mm 4 night, 
stepping out of darkness with a smile. 


At the close of the reading the curtain rises upon a Banquet 
hall and table arranged as nearly as possible in accordance with 


the descriptive passage. Let the number of guests be few, since 
a previous line states of “Friends there were not many.” It isa 
“solemn feast.” They cannot jest 

“for Julian’s eyes 

And something weird and wild about it all.” 


Tableaux Second :—CAMILLA AND HER BABE. 


Reader.—And when the feast was near an end he said, 
There is a custom in the Orient, friends, 
I read of it in Persia,—when a man 
Will honor those who feast with him, he brings 
And shows them whatsoever he accounts 
Of all his treasures the most beautiful, 
Gold, jewels, arms, whatever it may be. 
* * * 


Then Julian made a secret sign to me 

To bring Camilla down before them all. 

And crossing her own picture as she came, 

And looking as much lovelier as herself 

Is lovelier than all others,—on her head 

A diamond circlet, and from under this, 

A veil that seemed no more than gilded air, 
Flying by each fine ear, and Eastern gauze 

With seeds of gold,—so, with that grace of hers, 
Slow moving as a wave against the wind, 

That flings a mist behind it in the sun,— 

And bearing high in arms the mighty babe 

The younger Julian, who himself was crowned 
With roses, none so rosy as himself,— 

And over all, her babe and her, the jewels 

Of many generations of his house 

Sparkled and flashed, for he had decked them out 
As for a solemn sacrifice of love,— 

Soshecamein. * * She floated in 
While all the guests in mute amazement rose, 

And slowly pacing to the middle hall, 

Before the board, there paused and stood, her breast 
Hard heaving, and her eyes upon her feet. 


The curtain rises upon the same scene, except that the guests 
have risen from their seats. Camilla’s costume should be elegant 
as possible. 

Scene Third :—JULIAN GIVING CAMILLA TO LIONEL. 
Reader.—Then taking his dear lady by one hand 

And bearing on one arm the noble babe, 

He slowly brought them both to Lionel. 
In this scéne the guests are grouped away from the table, and 
Lionel meets Julian and Camilla midway the room. 


A SHORT SERMON, 
BY ALICE CARY. 


Children, who read my lay, 
This much I have to say ; 
_ Each day, and every day, 
Do what is right,— 
Right things in great and small ; 
Then, though the sky should fall, 
Sun, moon, and stars, and all, 
You shall have light. 


This further would I say : 
Be tempted as you may, 
Each day, and every day, 
Speak what is true,— 
True things in great and small, 
Then, though the sky should fall, 
Sun, moon, and stars, and all, 
Heaven would show through. 


Figs, as you see and know, 

Do not of thistles grow ; 

And though the blossoms blow 
While on the tree, 

Grapes never, never yet 

On limbs of thorns were set: 

So, if you good would get, 
Good you must be. 


Life’s journey through and through, 
Speak what is just and true, 
Do what is right to do 
To one and all. 
At work, and when you play, 
Each day, and every day, 
Then peace shall i gs your way, 
Though the sky should fall 


— Every high school and academy in the land should give our 
Five Centuries as an evening’s entertainment. It is especially 
suited to the present season, while the public mind is alive to all 
subjects of Centennial interest. Single copies 25 cents. Address 
F. B. Snow, 16 Hawley street, or the editor of this department. 


— As the season for evening entertainments approaches, we re- 
new our recommendation of Venable’s School Stage, as one of the 
best, if not the very best of collections of juvenile plays, such as 
“ Cinderella,” “Mother Goose and her Friends,” “ Silver-Hair 
and the Bears,” etc. Its directions for costumes, and stage man- 
agement are very valuable. Price $1.25. Send to Wilson, 
Hinkle & Co., New York, or to the editor of this department. 


Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 
Have ofttimes no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men, 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 


—Cowper. 


% 


OF EDUCATION. 


MASTER GOAT AND MASTER MOTE. 


SCENE :—A tailor’s shop. MASTER seated on his table, 

ing vigorously. Enter MASTER MOTE, bowing politely. 
Mote.—Good day, Master Goat. 

Goat. (Looking up.)—Same to you, Brother Mote. 

Mote.—How much cloth for a coat? 

Goat. (After reflecting.)\—Seven yards, Brother Mote. 

Mote —When shall I have it, Master Goat? 

Goat. (Getting down from the table, and putting his hand to his 
head as if considering.)—As soon as it is made,—say on Saturday 
evening. 

MOTE dows, and goes out. GOAT takes up his work, and also goes 
out, in opposite direction. Interlude of music. Enter Morvy 
and GOAT, the latter with a large roll of cioth. A week is sup- 
posed to have elapsed. 


Mote.—Good evening, Master Goat. 

Goat.—Same to you, Master Mote. 

Mote.—Well, pray, where’s my coat? 

Goat.—Not cloth enough, Master Mote. 

Mote.—Seven yards, and no coat! What’ll you make, Master 
Goat ? 

Goat.—Why, a jacket, Master Mote. 

Mote.—W hen shall I have it? 

Goat.—As soon as it’s made,—say on Saturday evening. 

bow politely, and go out as beforer After a short musical in- 

Mote.—Good evening, Master Goat. 

Goat. (Coolly.)—Same to you, Master Mote. 

Mote. (Sharply.)—Well, pray, where’s my jacket ? 

Goat. (Indifferently.)—Not enough cloth, Master Mote. 

Mote. (With surprise.)\—Seven yards, and no jacket, and no coat 
What wai/ you make, Master Goat ? 

Goat, (Obligingly.)\— Why, a waistcoat, Master Mote. 

Mote. (Nodding approval.) —When shall I have it? 

Goat. (Politely.}—As soon as it’s made,—say on Saturday evening. 
He bows MASTER MOTE off as before, then goes out, the music again 

playing. The two soon return, Move looking very cross, Goat 

bringing in a tailor’s goose. 

Mote. (Shortly.)—Good evening, Master Goat. (GoarT pretends 
not to notice him: again very loudly.) Good evening, Master Goat. 

Goat. ({ndifferently.\—Ah, same to you, Master Mote. 

Mote.— Well, pray, where’s my waistcoat? 

Goat. (Working with the goose.)—Not cloth enough. 

Mote. (With a whistle of astonishment.) — Seven yards, and no 
waistcoat, no jacket, and no coat! What wé// it make, Master 
Goat? 

Goat. (Looking at the ceiling.)—A pair of gaiters, Master Mote. 

Mote. (Dryly.)—W hen shall I have them ? 

Gaot.( Taking out his day-book, and looking it over,)—As soon as 
they’re made,—say on Saturday evening. ‘ 

7 out again. Music. Enter MoT : 

Meets Goat with a large 

to drown MOTE’S voice. 

Mote, — Good evening, Master Goat. Good evening, Master 
Goat! G0OOD EVENING, MASTER Goat! 

Goat. (Cordially putting out his hand.) — Why, how are you, 
Brother Mote? 

Mote. (Drawing back.)—Well, where are my gaiters ? 

Goat, (Cutting at the table in absorbed manner.) — Not enough 
cloth, Master Mote. 

Mote.—Seven yards, and no gaiters, and no waistcoat, and no 
jacket, and no coat! (Strikes the table, causing Goat iv jump.) 
What—will—it—make, Master Goat. 

Goat. (Staring upward in deep thought.)— A pair of gloves and 
a finger-stall. 

Mote.—A pair of gloves! 

Goat.— And a finger-stall. 

Mote. (Dismally.)—And a finger-stall ! 

Goat.—A pair of gloves and a finger-stall. 

Mote. (In despair.)\—When shail 1 have them? 

Goat.—As soon as they’re made,—say on Saturday evening. 


They go out. Interlude of music with discords. Enter MoT in 
his shirt sleeves, with a horsewhip ; he takes his place at 
the back of the s Enter Goat, humming a tune ; he takes 


his place on the ¢ MOTE advances stealthily, leans over the 
se and suddenly shouts in GOAT’S ear, Good evening, Master 
Goat. (Springing up, and standing on the table.) «Same to you, 
Master Mote. 

Mote. (Flourishing whip.)—Well, where are my gloves? 
Goat. (Frightened.)—W hy the cloth’s worn out ! 

It has been on my hand 

Five weeks, you understand! 


More /ashes GOAT about the legs ; Goat dances around the table 
crying aloud, while the music plays a merry tune. Curtain falls. 


Cosrumss.—Master Goat wears long, loose pantaloons, long vest, no coat; 4 
skull-cap on his head, and slippers on his feet. He wears large-bowed spec- 
tacles, and a tape-measure about his neck. Master Mote wears the dress of 4 
fashionable gentleman. 

This little nonsense-play may be given as a whole, or the scenes may follow on€ 
another at intervals, during an evening’s entertainment, alternating with other 
exercises. We give it because 


“ Alittle nonsense, now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men.” 


— Can any one send us a copy of an article entitled “ Litt! 
Hugo”? 
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BDITED BY BEB. P. PEABODY. 


REMINISCENCES OF - FROEBEL. 
BY BERTHA VON MARENHOLTZ-BULOW, 
Summer in Liebenstein. 
MEANS OF SPREADING THE KINDERGARTEN IDEA (CONTINUED). 

“ Once, in a moment of doubt whether I should have the power to 
press through with my cause, the thought came to me, ‘ What could 
you do to save your idea, if you should be thrown into a dark dun- 
geon, where you could not write or express yourself in any way ?’ 
But I soon found what I should do in order that the truth of which 
God made me the bearer should not be lost even to the present 
generation. Ifmy human tongue is silenced, the stones of my 
prison will cry out to proclaim the truth,” 

Froebel here interrupted himself to look at the clock, which 
pointed to the hour when he went to his school of kindergartners, 
and he requested me to go with him and take part in the instruc- 
tion. In vain I endeavored, afterwards, to come back to the sub- 
ject ;—the time for it never came. How much indeed has re- 
mained unexplained which would have made me understand many 
obscurities in Froebel’s views and ideas(!) But it was impossible to 
hold him fast for a long time to one train of thought, or, indeed, to 
lead him from his thought of the momeut into any other direction. 
If he was occupied with any subject, it was hard to move him from 
it in order to enter upon any other, . 

The increasing number of visitors to Marienthal, particularly of 
school men who wished to understand his system, claimed almost 
entirely the time of his leisure hours ; and he exhausted his pow- 
ers by statements of his views, more than was good for his health, 
Besides, the plan was often suggested of summoning a teachers’ 
convention at Liebenstein, for the next summer (1851), in which 
Froebel’s educational principles should be discussed. A great 
family festival was also in view for the spring, on occasion of 
Froebel’s nuptials with Fraulein Levin, who had been for several 
months betrothed to him. 

Froebel desired a real family life. He wished his pupils to take 
part in one, according to his principle that the education of girls 
must take place for the family, ## the family circle. When he im- 
parted to Diesterweg and myself his intention to give his hand to 
Fraulein Levin, who superintended the household with so much 
discretion and conscientiousness, and was already such a motherly 
friend and teacher to his other pupils, we could only sympathize 
with it, and rejoice.that Froebel was thus secure of a true and ten- 
der nurse for his old age. His excellent health, which his constant 
activity still insured him, made the thought of a second marriage 
appear less strange. Not one who did not know it, could believe 
that his age was sixty-eight. The youth and freshness of intellect, 
which were so remarkable in him, prevented one from thinking of 
his age, whose infirmities had not yet appeared. Those minds 
which only live for the service of mankind and have a universal 
human work to carry out, begin their eternal life upou earth. 

Froebel possessed, in an extraordinary degree, the sense of fam- 
ily life—domesticity—which he hoped, by the education he gave, 
to animate and exalt. The communications he had made to me 
at times concerning his profoundly honored first wife, and her let- 
ters, from which he had often read to me, showed how he had 
always realized his high ideal . arriage in his own life. 


CONVERSATION WITH DR. RUDOLPH BENFEY AND TEACHER HER- 
MANN POSCHE. - 

Among the visitors to Marienthal in the summer of 1850, were 
Dr. Rudolph Benfey and Teacher Hermann Posche, afterward zeal- 
ous promoters of his cause, both of whom were now full of enthu- 
siasm for Froebel’s doctrine, and are to be counted in the small 
number of those who have worked for it from pure conviction, and 
without personal views. The comprehensive learning of Dr. Ben- 
fey gave much oppurtunity for conversation on themes lying appar- 
ently outside of our circle of thought. With great readiness he 
Spoke, at our wish, on various historical epochs and personalities, 
by which occasion was afforded to compare Froebel’s views with 
others that had been held, and particularly with the pedagogic 
views of Greek antiquity, especially the views of Plato on the edu- 
cation of children, which in manifold ways concurred with 
Froebel’s, 

On a social walk to Altenstein, to which I had invited a party to 
Sup at the little inn at that place, a remark of Dr. Benfey’s upon 
the Greek manner of viewing things was discussed in a very lively 
manner by Froebel., 

_Upon my saying how history, particularly the history of culture, 
significantly demonstrated the necessary connection of the past and 
present, which Froebel had always pointed out to us as one of the 
most important principles of education, Froebel expressed himself 
as follows: 

“In human development, unity and connection show themselves 
above all things ; the past, present, and future form a chain whose 
links cling together inextricably. Human history shows the same 
fixed, organic development as the material universe, and all devel- 
opment in the spiritual as in the material world, proceeds accord- 
Ing to the same law. This height of culture in the Greek world 
could not possibly have been reached without the preceding stages 


of development of that and other nations. Beauty of body, supple- 
ness of limb, power of muscle, and gracefulness of movement in the 
Greek, were strengthened from the strife of battle of their fore- 
fathers, the inheritance of a hundred years of physical culture. 
Without self-activity nothing, either in the spiritual or in the mate- 
rial world, is developed completely. But the highest development 
must always be influenced by the steps of culture standing below it. 
Thus the Greek, afterward the Roman culture and civilization, 
have worked upon the uncultivated races of people, and made 
them capable of higher cultivation. Indeed, even at the present 
time, that cultivating influence is directly at work on ourselves, 
and at the same time indirectly and through the classic literature 
of that time. As the life of the human race moves on through all 
epochs, in living connection, as a single life, so the life and devel- 
opment of every individual proceeds in perpetual connection, 


The individual character, whose germs the nursling shows (to 
him who contemplates child-being understandingly), is found again 
in the child, still further on in the youth, again in the adult, and at 
last in the gray-beard. No one stage of life can be separated from 
the others. So each generation of men is connected with the pre- 
ceding, and its character predetermined by it. What use shall we 
now make of this fact of an inextricable connection of all things 
and all times, for the education of our children? This use; that 
we look upon them as one spiritual being ; that we treat them as 
such, and then that we teach them to perceive things in this con- 
nection.” 

One of the company present asked Froebel, ‘* How is this to be 
done in the first years of lite? The child may be treated in this 
manner by the grown-up educators, but how are we to be sure to 
effect the object of making the child perceive things in this connec- 
tion, supposing him not to understand it ?” be 


Froebel replied : “‘ The native disposition to see correctly what 
is before him, or in other words, to see what is true, every child 
brings with him into the world. If things are shown to him in this 
connection, his soul perceives them in this connection, as a repre- 
sentation. But if things are brought before his mind, as often hap- 
pens, singly or in a mass, piecemeal and separated, then the natural 
disposition to see correctly is perverted, and the sound mind within 
is perplexed. 

“‘ How one shall begin practically to make the first representa- 
tions of things in their constant connection in a correct and clear 
manner, I have shown in my “ Mother and Cosset Songs,” and still 
further in my play-gifts. Look upon these last, how they proceed 
from the ball, as a symbol of unity, and then pass over to the mani- 
foldness of form in the cube, in a consecutive manner: how the 
cube is then divided according to the law.of the connection of op- 
posites, how gach succeeding form (in the play) goes forth from the 
preceding, and how not only the legitimate connection of all the parts 
of my play-material represents the union into one whole, but the 
child perceives through his own doing that he only gains his build- 
ing (and other figures) when he unites the parts which he is hand- 
ling, in a regular and lawful manner. In such ways he must per- 
ceive that all connection requires opposites which can be joined 
together, and again that no opposites are to be seen (in the qual- 
ities of things) which cannot be connected. 

“This linking together that is universally found, and which 
holds the universe in its wholeness and unity the eye perceives, and 
therefore perceives the representation without understanding it, ex- 
cept as an impression and image ; but these first impressions and 
images are the root-fibres for the ideas developed later. The cor- 
rect perception is a preparation for correct knowing and thinking. 
‘What the child perceives by handling the material, must be 
still farther impressed and supported by the plays and songs of the 
Mother-book (Mutter und Kose Lieder), because what the child is 
pleasantly occupied with, it gives its whole attention to, and thus 
is led to the proximate cause of the perceived effect, and this will 
lead later to reorganization of the ultimate cause—God. 


“This seems to us impossible and strange only as long as we 
do not know the grounds in nature of our method, which is sim- 
ple, like ail truth. > 

“ You can learn how it is done, if you will only look at my book. 
For example, when the child drinks its milk, the cow which gives 
the milk is pointed out to him ; then the cow’s eating the grass, 
whose growing does not depend upon man ; and soon, step by step, 
the child’s thought is led to the Invisible Creator of visible things. 
Another little song suggests how the bread that is made for the 
child’s nourishment is made from meal, and the meal is the ground 
corn which grows, and so he is led back to an invisible origin. 
Thus we put the sequences together for the child in quite a child- 
like manner, so as to be easily apprehended by him. Does any 
other connection rule in philosophical deduction, than this which I 
cause the child to perceive, when I play with him at “baking of 
bread” (pat-a-cake)? The logic is, and remains, a consequent link- 
ing and concluding, whether applied to the things themselves, or to 
the abstract conceptions of things.” ie 

“That is perfectly evident,” I answered ; “ the child before whose 
eyes sensible objects are brought, in the correct order of parts to the 
whole, and in the logical connection of things among themselves, will, 
when reflective power is developed, perceive this order and logical 
connection in the intellectual world also, and be constrained to go 
back through the visible workings of invisible causes, to the final 
cause. As it is evident that no order and no connection can exist 


without a rule or a determining law, at the foundation, and as it is 


impossible that there should be different logic in the world of sense 
and in the world of mind, they are inseparably connected. 
“ The thought that forms anything can perfect it only according 
to the laws of thinking (logic), and if all harmony of material for- 
mation, and representation, and conceptien rests upon law, it must 
certainly be one and the same law. That is as clear as the sun. 
“You have recognized harmony or equipoise in your method as 
he ruling law in the universe, and made it the same regulator of the 
child’s doing. Therein lies the significance of your method. The 
practical exercises spring out of this idea, and are only important 
so far as they bring the law lying at the foundation into application. 
When only used mechanically, they are nothing but technical exer- 
cises. But how difficult it is to make this generally apprehended.” 

Froebel thought that would be effected through the pupils who 
graduated from the kindergarten. He went on with his expla- 
nations, 

“ Every age of life,” he went on to explain, “ has its own pecul- 
iar charms and needs, and should have its own appropriate educa- 
tion ; what is lost to the nursling cannot be made good in later 
childhood. The child, and afterward the youth, make other de- 
mands than the nursling, which should be met at their respective 
ages, not earlier, nor later. Losses which have taken place in the 
first stage of life, in which the heart-leaves, the germ-leaves of the 
whole being unfold, are never made up. If I pierce the young leaf 
of the shoot of a plant with the finest needle, the prick forms a 
knot, which grows with the leaf, becomes harder and harder, and 
prevents it from obtaining its perfectly complete form. Something 
similar takes place after wounds which touch the tender germ of the 
human soul, and injure the heart-leaves of its being. Therefore 
you” (here Froebel turned to his pupils) “ must keep holy the 
being of the child; protect it from every rough impression, from 
every touch of the vulgar. A gesture, a sound is often sufficient to 
inflict such wounds. The child’s soul is more tender and vulner- 
able than the finest or tenderest plant ; it would have been far dif- 
ferent with humanity, if every individual in it had been protected 
in that tenderest age, as befitted the human soul, which has in it the 
divine spark. 

“ The first impressions which a young child receives are stronger 
and more lasting than those in later life, because that power of re- 
sistance is then wanting which guards the] later consciousness. As 
the thriving of the childish body depends in a great measure upon 
breathing pure air, so the purity and morality of the soul depend 
partly on the impressions which the nursling and the child receive, 
The careful nursing of the inner, spiritual life of the child must be- 
gin much earlier than the expression of it is possible. This tender 
mind requires a tender handling, or it is in a certain way choked, 
as if I should cover the roots of this little plant I have here with 
sand. Nodevelopment can be forced,—not ia nature, still less in 
the human mind, With right care, everything blossoms in its own 
time. If I forcibly tear open this poppy-bud, its fine folded leaves 
may he seen, but the flower will not unfold ; it withers within, In 
the same manner many a child’s soul, artificially and violently 
broken into, will wither within, be despoiled, and never bear the 
fruit it was destined to bear. 

“Now, what can we do for the unfolding of these heart-leaves of 
life, which contain the whole future man, with all its tendencies? 
We must launch the child from its birth in the free, all-sided use 


which begin with exercising the yet unseen powers of the nursling. 
But we must not, as is often erroneously done, take care only of 
the bodily powers by exercising the limbs and senses; nor later, 
when the school-period arrives, must we make the intellectual pow- 
ers act alone, but steadily and during the whole era of childhood, 
body and mind should be exercised and cultivated at the same 
time. The mind develops itself in and with the organs that are 
inseparably connected with it in the earthly life. Child’s play 
strengthens both, provided we know how to make the self-occupa- 
tion of a childa freely active,—that is,“a creative one, 

“ The will is strengthened by free activity. By striving to pro- 
duce the beautiful and good, the zsthetic and moral feelings are 
cherished, and by all thoughtful, lawful action in nature the mind 
is cultivated. But such action sets aside ali outside education, and 
all that merely outside doing that is not in unison with the being 
of the child, and puts self-education and self-activity in their place. 
(To be continued.) 


— “In childhood the Infinite Father performs the second miracle. 
The first was to give life, I mean that out of Auman nature was the 
God-man first conceived, and then born (thus we boldly name that 
self-consciousness whereby a new agent—the Me—appears simul- 
taneously with God in conscience). But in the same birth-moment 
the Saviour and his Judas appear together. Unbiest is the hour, 
if this incarnation finds no immaculate conception, We have 
thought évo dstt/e upon this one great peculiar time of childhood, its 
environment and its issues, when ¢he Me suddenly breaks forth like 
a sun out of the cloud, and uncovers an irradiated world !”’ 

—“ An artist in words knows their colors and quality; and in 
his use of them is not unlike those patient workers in mosaic, who 
make the great pictures which adorn the walls of St. Peter’s at 
Rome, out of bits of artificial stone, all the shading perfect, as if 
made witha brush. Admitting that words are the * daughters of 
earth,’ and things are the ‘sons of God,’ it is certain that it was 
divinely designed that they should be joined in holy wedlock. 
They are as male and female, and one is nothing without the 


other.” . G 


of its powers. That is just the aim of my plays and occupations, | 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. 
Meeting of the Committee on Instruction of the Maine Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

A few members of the committee met at Brunswick on Friday, 
Oct. 13, and spent a portion of the day in visiting the public 
schools of that place. At 7 00 o’clock p. m., the committee, with 
a small attendance of teachers and friends of education, met at 
the Chemical Jecture room in Medical Hall. The meeting was 
called to order by Professor Hanson, of Waterville, chairman of 
the committee on instruction. After a brief statement of the ob- 
ject of the meeting, the chairman called upon Professor Pease, of 
Bangor, to present the subject, “ How to Teach Spelling.” 

Professor Pease was listened to with interest, as he spoke from 
experience. He highly recommended the plan of writing sen- 
tences, each containing at least one word of the lesson, thus using 
in their proper signification all the words of the lesson. The rel- 
ative importance of oral and written spelling was illustrated. 
Some acquire the abllity to spell words more readily by sound, while 
others rely more upon sight; hence the speaker would combine 
oral and written spelling. Professor Pease did not believe in pro- 
nouncing each syllable separately after spelling it, but to make a 
short pause after each syllable before spelling the next. But even 
to this rule the professor thought there were some exceptions: 
that in some cases pupils would learn the spelling of certain words 
easier by pronouncing each syllable separately. 

Professor Rich, of Kent’s Hill, was next called upon to present 
the subject of “ Reading.” Professor Rich spoke of the great 
lack of appreciation of good reading on the part of teachers and 
parents. So long as teachers do not appreciate the value of good 
reading, the speaker thought they would not be likely to fit them- 
selves for teaching that subject. The importance of a good posi- 
tion was emphasized, also the proper use of the lungs. As a 
means of vocal culture, much time should be spent upon the 
sounds of the letters. Each pupil should be required to pronounce 
the sounds of the vowels and consonants singly, and in combina- 
tions, until good articulation is secured. Much attention should 
also be given to the cultivation of the tones of the voice, to ex- 
press the various emotions. Upon the playground the child uses 
the voice in a natural manner, and expresses intuitively the emo- 
tions of anger, pleasure, grief, etc.; but when he enters the school 
room his voice is stripped of all personalities and tones of expres- 
sion, and rendered extremely monotonous. 

The chairman then introduced Professor Chapman, of Bowdoin 
College, who read a paper on “English Literature.” Professor 
C. said he spoke from theory, more than from experience. His 
remarks were very interesting, and it must be conceded that, al- 
though ostensibly presented as theory, they were nevertheless 
highly practical. The study of literature should begin as soon as 
the child has learned to read. Books suited to the age and abil- 
ity of the pupil should be obtained, and he should be /ead and not 
forced to read them. Professor Chapman did not think literature 
could be successfully taught by the use of the manual. A taste 
for fine literature and an acquaintance with the great authors 
could be gained only by reading the authors themselves. 

Professor Chapman was followed by Professor Rounds, of 
Professor 
Rounds began by passing a libel on grammar as usually taught. 
Grammar claims to be logical, and at the same time it is notori- 
ously illogical. The study of grammar is claimed to teach the 
correct use of language, which it utterly fails todo. The study of 
grammar, which can be included in the one word /arsing, is not 
only a waste of time, but is utterly demoralizing. Professor R. 
does not believe in teaching grammar, as a science, to children. 
The child cannot learn grammar. The science of language is the 
most abstract of all sciences. Geometry can be represented to 
the eye, but in grammar the: child must look within upon the ac- 
tion of the mind itself, which he is not able, at an early age, to do. 
The child is expected to analyze his own thoughts before he is 
called upon to analyze the properties of objects which can be rep- 
resented to the senses. After a few remarks upon the inconsist- 
encies of English grammar, the speaker sketched the outlines of 
grammar as it should be taught, but want of time compelled him 
to be brief. ’ 

After the remarks of Professor Rounds, about one-half hour was 
devoted to a general discussion of the subject of reading. The 
meeting then adjourned to 9.00 o’clock on the following day. 

The meeting was called at the time appointed by the chairman, 
Mr. Hanson, and first proceeded to transact some matters of general 
business. The following members were added to the committee 
on instruction: W. J. Corthell, Calais; Professor Stanley, 
of Bates College; Professor Chapman, of Bowdoin College; 
Professor Kelley, of Belfast ; F. E. C. Robins, of Saccarappa; F. 
O. Stanley, of Mechanic Falls; E. Wentworth, of Portland; R. 

Woodbury, of Farmington; J. F. Moody, of Hebron. The re- 
maining members of the committee on instruction are C. C. 
Rounds, Farmington; Professor Rich, Kent’s Hill; Professor 
Burr, of Hallowell; Miss Moses, Bath; Miss Hayden, Farming- 
ton; Professor Hanson, Waterville; Thomas Tash, Lewiston; 
Professor Lyford, Waterville; Professor Chase, Kent’s Hill; 
Fletcher, of Castine; and B. Pease, of Bangor. 

The meeting voted to instruct the secretary to notify the mem- 
bers of the committee on instruction of the time and place of the 


next meeting ; it was decided to hold the next meeting at Hal- 
lowell, the first week of January next. 

The subject of spelling then came before the house for general 
discussion. This discussion was conducted in a very spirited and 
interesting manner. After discussion the subject was recommitted 
to Mr. Corthell, to be presented at the next meeting. 

After spelling came grammar. After a general discussion the 
matter was recommitted to Mr. Rounds, who was requested to 
present, at the next meeting, a course of instruction, the kind and 
amount of work to be done, the books to be used in primary, in- 
vermediate, and grammar grades. 

The present sesson has been one of success, and those who at- 
tended came away highly satisfied. We began our report by call- 
ing this association the Maine Teachers’ Association, which appel- 
lation was assumed for want of some term by which to designate 
it. Itis not yet an organized body, and has no name, and the 
meetings are at present for the purpose of informal discussions 
and conference, rather than organization. 

F. O. STANLEY, Secretary. 

Mechanic Fails, Oct. 16, 1876. 


HEBRON ACADEMY.—There are in attendance some one hun- 
dred scholars, for the most part sons and daughtess of farmers. It 
is needless to say that this academy affords the best of opportu- 
nities to those wishing to seclude themselves from the rattling din 
of the outside world, and prepare themselves for a successful busi- 
ness life. The recent reunion was a very pleasant affair, consid- 
ering the universal state of the weather, and those who witnessed 
the recitations were not only pleased but satisfied. The next 
meeting will take place on the first Thursday of October, 1881. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Teachers’ Association. 

This Association held its 23d annual meeting in City Hall, Con- 

cord, Thursday and Friday, Oct. 12th and 13th. 
THURSDAY. 

The association met at 4 o’clock, p. m., Professor H. 0. 
Ladd in the chair. In the absence of the secretaries, Chan- 
ning Folsom, of Dover, was chosen secretary fro tem. Voted, 
that the president be authorized to appoint the usual committees. 
Thete followed quite a lively discussion of the question, “‘ How 
can the efficiency of the Association be increased ?” by Professor 
Ruggles of Dartmouth College, Rev. A. C. Hardy of Fishersville, 
Prof. H. Orcutt of West Lebanon, Hon. J. W. Simonds, late Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, Channing Folsom of Dover, 
and President Ladd. One thought that perhaps some minor 
changes might be made in the constitution, but yet it was better to 
let well enough alone. Another thought that clergymen, espe- 
cially those who had been teachers, should be received as mem- 
bers. Another, that the plan of the American Institute in the 
preparation of its programme, might be successfully followed. 
Another was strongly opposed to having it other than a teachers’ 
association. Professor Ladd said that various suggestions had 
been made to him, one of which was that the Association do more 
of the Institute work. 

Thursday Evening.— The session was opened with prayer by 
Rev. Dr. Bouton, of Concord. Mayor Pillsbury welcomed the 
Association to the city. In his address he reviewed the history of 
education in this country. President Ladd made an appropriate 
reply. Prof. John K. Lord followed, with a highly instructive 


lecture. 
FRIDAY, A. M. 


Prayer, by Rev. C. A. Downs, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. The question of membership received further atten- 
tion. Remarks were made Hon. J. G. Edgerly of Fitchburg, 
Mass., and Professor Ruggles, of Hanover. It was decided to 
admit women to full membership without payment of the usual in- 
itiation fee. The first paper was read by Prof. H. Orcutt; sub- 
ject, “ The Supremacy of Women in our Schools.” He called at- 
tention to the fact that a large majority of teachers are women. 
He reviewed a recent paper by President Eliot, noticing the follow- 
ing points, viz., a greater tendency to changes; teaching with 
women, a temporary resort; marriage the natural end in view. 
Professor Orcutt answered as follows: Changes are not as frequent 
now as formerly. Nery many young men make teaching a stepping- 
stone to other professions. All women are not married. He con- 
tended that women are more efficient, are naturally endowed 
for this work, have a keener sense of refinement and morality. 
Women should not be displaced, but liberally educated. 

Discussion opened by Rev. C. A. Downs, who believed that 
woman’s place was in the family ; her right, privilege, and duty 
to marry; not wise to place the school entirely or chiefly in the 
hands of women. Man should be at the head. Messrs. Deering, 
Edgerly, Ladd, and Simonds, followed in support of the author of 
the paper. 

The next paper was read by Prof. J. B. Robinson, of 
Tilton; subject, “ How far should the State pursue the process of 
Education?” Discussion by Messrs Edgerly, Bacheler, and 
Orcutt. 

The next paper was read by Miss L. Carleton of the Concord 
High School. It consisted of excellent thoughts clothed in good 


English. She referred to the degeneracy in the English lan- 


guage. Her topic did not unfold some new notion. New text- 


books not wanted,—no short-cuts, but hard work. Proper models 
should be selected, as Irving, Longfellow. By proper mejhods 


study would be a pleasant task. 

Discussion by Professor Ruggles, who said that we recognized 
different kinds of language; it is a highly important matter that 
we write and speak correctly ; and by Professor Lord, who believed 
that there should be freedom in expression; that the shought 
should not be cramped for the sake of the language. 

The following committees were appointed: On Membership— 
Messrs. Hyde of Salmon Falls, Stanley of Concord, and Miss 
Caittand of Dover. On N. £. Fournal of Education —Messrs. 
Walker of Pembroke, Swain of Claremont, and Kelsey of Plym- 
outh. On Resolutions—Messrs, Simonds of Franklin, Ruggles of 
Hanover, Bacheler of Manchester. On Nominations — Messrs, 
Orcutt of Lebanon, Gosdale of Nashua, Hart of Dover, Deering of 
Gilmanton, and Foss of Meredith. 

Messrs. Orcutt, Ruggles, Edgerly, Vose, and Folsom spoke in 
the interests of Zhe Mew-England, recommending it to the teach- 
ers present, and urging them to become subscribers. We are glad 
to learn that a number of new subscribers were obtained. 


FRIDAY, P. M. 

The exercises were opened with the singing of “ America.” The 
committee on nominations reported a list of officers, which were 
elected. 

Next in order was the reading of a paper by Prof. Swain, of 
Dartmouth, on the subject, “ What shall we do with our District 
Schools?” The speaker was apprenticed in the district school. 
The following defects were noticed: Prudential committees, igno- 
rant of books and often having no children; want of appliances ; 
want of uniformity; no text-books. The changes which have 
taken place in the population, etc., of the country demand changes 
in school government. The State should build up another system, 
—no objection to this because of expense ; State funds should be 
increased. This Association should take the initiative; the State 
should issue certificates. One normal school not enough ; training- 
schools should be started in connection with the academies and 
high school. Course’of study should be enlarged. A State board 
of education needed, under whose direction there should be a live 
man for superintendent. Arouse the people from their indiffer- 
ence. 

The discussion was opened by Prof. Stanley, of Concord High 
School. He differed from the author of the paper. The district 
school exerted more influence than all the high schools, and had 
more influence at college than all the fitting schools. Would not 
broaden the course of study. 

Miss Smiley and Prof. Kelsey, of the Normal School, spoke of 
the needs of that school, Prof. Kelsey pleading that the number of 
normal schools be not increased, but rather that there might be 
an increased proficiency of the one already instituted. 

Prof. Vose, of Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass., followed 
with a paper upon “Qualifications for Primary Teaching.” Dis- 
cussed by Mr. Folsom, of Dover. 

The next paper was read by Prof. H. O. Ladd upon “ The Natural 
Sciences in Public Schools.” He favored their general introduc- 
tion; their study is pleasant, as well as instructive to the child. 
Studies of too abstract a nature are now required ; knowledge is not 
power, if of that nature. Aisthetic culture a result. Text-books 
are not reliable; they should not be too technical. Knowledge 
should be experimental. 

Mr. Bacheler, of Manchester, remarked, in discussion, that the 
demands of the age are for practical education. A lack of the 
study of the sciences accounts for a lack of interest. Discussion 
continued by Mr. Walker, of Pembroke. 

Friday Evening.—The opening exercises consisted of singing 
by the pupils of the Concord public schools, under the direction of 
Professor Jackman. Hon. J. W. Simonds presented a paper on 
“Legislative Changes demanded by the Interests of Public 
Schools.” Among his suggestions were the following: A mill 
tax; a law to simplify school supervision; five hundred school 
districts in the State might be abolished ; the town system in place 
of the district; establishment of institutes. He questioned the 
practicability of a State board of education. 

Remarks by Messrs Walker and Vose were to the effect that 
the Association take hold of the matter, and if such changes are 
for the best, bring such influences to bear upon the legislature as 
will produce the desired result. 

It was voted that the chair appoint a committee of three, to 
nominate a standing committee of five, to consider the matter of 
any needed change in our existing school laws, and bring the sub- 
ject before the next session of the legislature, in the shape of a 
draft of a bill, or otherwise, as they deem best. The committee 
nominated Messrs. Swain, Hyde, and Deering, who, after the ad- 
journment of the convention, selected the following gentlemen as 
the standing committee: Messrs. Walker of Pembroke, Simonds 
of Franklin, Downs of Lebanon, Folsom of Dover, Goodale of 
Nashua. 

Remarks were made by gentlemen who had visited the Centen- 
nial, in commendation of what New Hampshire had done in its 
Educational exhibit, through its late superintendent, Hon. J. W. 
Simonds. 

[The list of officers, and resolutions of the Association, we shall 
publish in our next issue; also an abstract of some of the ad- 
dresses. ] 
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VERMONT. 
Teachers’ Institutes in Vermont. 

During the present autumn, the Institutes have been conducted 
by Hon. Edward Conant, State superintendent of education, as- 
sisted mainly by Mrs. F. K. Kyle, of Essex Junction, and Miss 
Alice M. Guernsey, of Milton. The first of the series was held at 
Morrisville, Lamoille county, Aug. 25 and 26. The attendance 
was somewhat diminished by reason of a camp-meeting and a po- 
litical mass meeting held in the vicinity, at that time; yet a good 
degree of interest in the sessions of the Institute was manifested, 
and the pleasant rooms of the graded school, together with the 
courtesy of its efficient principal, Mr. A. J. Blanchard, aided much 
in making it a success. The pupils who attend this school are 
fortunate in having a fine school-building, whose walls are hand- 
somely decorated with paintings and mottoes. 

As usual, the opening lesson was given by Mr. Conant, and was 
on the general subject of “ Cleanliness.” This he divided into three 
heads: “ Cleanliness of the school room, of the school yard, and 
of the person,” claiming that it was the teacher’s duty to so train 
the children under his charge into habits of order, that the boys 
might become neat and methodical business men, the girls, care- 
ful and tidy housekeepers. The subject suggested the need of 
several articles, not always found in our school rooms, such as a 
box or basket for waste paper, a wash-basin, and a good broom. 
The matter of ventilation was alse considered, and one or two 
simple and safe methods for securing it were mentioned. 

Mrs. Kyle gave lessons, — or talks, — on “ Composition,” show- 
ing not only how it may be taught, even in the most backward dis- 
trict school, but that it should be taught in all schools. If time 
can be secured in no other way, make. the spelling class a compo- 
sition class. ‘ 

Mr. Crippen, principal of the State Normal School at Johnson, 
gave an interesting lesson on “ Reading,” explaining and illustrat- 
ing Delsarti’s theory of elocution. 

Miss Gurnsey gave exercises in “‘ Geography and Map-Drawing.” 
Other subjects were discussed during the two days’ session; 
among these the lesson on “ Arithmetic,” by Mr. Blanchard, de- 
serves especial mention. 

The evening session of Friday was devoted to an interesting ad- 
dress on “Education in the South,” by Professor Langston, of 
Washington, D.C. Saturday evening, Mrs. Kyle read a paper 
on “ Playtime,” and Mr. Conant spoke of the different methods of 
recitation. 

The Institute for Caledonia county was held at Hardwick, Aug. 
29 and 30. Here, as in most of the Institutes, the question box 
proved an important feature. Prominent among the questions 
asked, were these : “ Has a teacher a right to expel a scholar from 
school?” “How would you prevent whispering?” ‘“ What is the 
best arrangement of terms for our district schools ?” 

Efficient help in answering these and other questions was ren- 
dered by the principal of the school, the superintendent of 
Hardwick, and others. One of the evening sessions was occupied 
by Mr. Conant and Mrs. Kyle; the other by Hon. A. E. Rankin, 
of St. Johnsbury, former secretary of the board of education. 


RUTLAND.—Rutland graded school has 629 scholars in attend- 
ance this fall, divided among the grades as follows: in the pri- 
mary department, 263; in secondary, 133; in intermediate, 46; In 
grammar, 103; and in high, 84. In the high school the same 
teachers as last year, viz.: Judah Dana, principal; Marcia P. 
Brown, preceptress; Ellen L. Merriman, first assistant. Gram- 
mar School, — Frances Adam, preceptress ; Belle Ruggles, first 
assistant. Adah A. Walker, assistant in both high and grammar. 
schools. Walter H. Foster, a graduate of Dartmouth Scientific, 
and the Thayer School of Engineering, has charge of the inter- 

“mediate department. The school buildings are almost as incon- 
venient as they can be; though the high and grammar-school 
building has been improved very much during the past summer. 
All live in hopes of a better time coming, when there will be new, 
commodious, and convenient buildings. 

St. JOHNSBURY. — The Caledonian says: It is proposed, for a 
few weeks, to occupy one column of this paper with original arti- 
cles contributed by the students of the academy, it being under- 
stood that one of the teachers shall have the supervision of the 
copy furnished. Such an arrangement will give some greater va- 
riety to the contents of the Caledonian, and will serve, perhaps, 
the more important purpose of inciting the young people in the 
school to write as well as possible. 

NEWPORT.—James S. Dana, of Boston, principal of the high 
school, last week resigned his position, and his resignation was ac- 
cepted by the committee. W. H. Brooks, a law student in Hon. 
W. C. French’s office, is in charge of the school the present week, 
until the return from Philadelphia of W. C. Frost, a law student 
in the office‘of William E. Johnson, who will finish the term. 

WALLINGFORD.—The Wallingford graded school building came 
near burning down Monday morning, the 16th. In the summer 
the rooms were trimnied with evergreens for an exhibition, and 
they have not since been removed. Monday morning the boys 
built up a large fire in the stove, and some of the evergreens near- 
cst the stove-pipe took fire, blazing up fiercely. Captain F. H. 
Hoadley, who was passing, came to the assistance of the boys and 
extinguished the fire. 


West BRaTrLeporo. — It is with sincere regret that we are 
upon to announce the death of Mr. V. F. Lang, principal 


of West Brattleboro Academy. His death occurred Saturday, 
the 14th inst., after four weeks of illness with typhoid fever. He 
was born at Conway, N. H., Aug. rst, 1849, and graduated with 
honor at Dartmouth in the class of 1871. Coming to Brattleboro 
Dec. 1873, from a term of teaching in New Jersey, he entered upon 
the reorganization of the academy in this place. His efforts proved 
successful, and he built up an excellent school. His fine personal 
presence and genial, hearty ways made him a popular citizen in 
our community. His scholars held him in great esteem, and will 
bear away from these classic halls lasting remembrances of his 
personal influence and Christian fidelity. Rev. Mr. Chapman, of 
Chester, takes the place of Professor Lang in the academy. He 
bas had charge of the school for the past two or three weeks. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. — Polytechnic Evening School. — Arrangements 
have been made for the instruction of scholars this winter in the 
higher principles of mathematics, and their application to me- 
chanics and engineering, at the schoolhouse on Richmond street. 
There will be classes in book-keeping, penmanship, grammar, and 
elocution, and the calculus, which will be free to both sexes. 

Award of Premiums, Brown University. —In the award of pre- 
miums for excellence in the studies preparatory to admission, the 
first premium in Greek was awarded to Richard B. Esten, in- 
structed by C. B. Goff; and the first in mathematical studies to 
Charles W. Jenckes, instructed by F. P. Whitman, in Mowry & 
Goff’s English and Classical School. The first premium in Latin 
was awarded to James G. Lincoln, and the second in Greek to 
James T. Pyke, both instructed by Merrick Lyon, LL.D., in the 
University Grammar School. The other premiums, four in num- 
ber, were awarded to pupils from the foilowing schools: High 
school, Chicago, Ill.; high school, Lynn, Mass.; high school, 
Peoria, Ill.; and preparatory school, Oberlin, Ohio. The an- 
nual election of officers of the class of ’79 took place on Saturday 
morning, 21st inst. A large number were in attendance, and con- 
siderable enthusiasm was manifested throughout the meeting, 
though very little of “ society spirit” showed itself in preparing 
the ballots, which is something quite unusual at class elections. 
The following is a list showing the result of the election: Presi- 
dent—Stephen O. Edwards, Glen, N. Y.; Vice-President — Fred- 
eric W. Bliss, Rehoboth, Mass. ; Secretary—Charles P. Bennett, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Treasurer — Henry W. Kegwin, Jewett City, 
Conn. ; Historian—Frederick E. Partington, Portland, Me. 

BristoL.—The teachers’ institute alluded to in the last number 
of the JouRNAL was held according to announcement. It was re- 
garded as a very successful one. All but two or three of the 
teachers in the county were there through most of the sessions. 
Professor Apgar gave an interesting lecture upon foreign educa- 
tional exhibits at Philadelphia, and an exercise on map-drawing. 
Rev. Mr. Richards gave a lecture on “ Art in America.” Prof. S. 
S. Green spoke upon “ Teaching Written Languages.” Mr. A. J. 
Manchester read an essay upon penmanship. Mr. L. W. Russell 
spoke upon “Methods of Teaching Reading,” and Mr. B. W. 
Hood illustrated teaching music in schools by the singing of a class 
from Point street school, Providence ; and Mr. J. C. Greenough, 
principal of the State Normal School, read an effective paper 
upon “The Higher Duties of the Teacher.” Bristol is an at- 
tractive old town, has a fine school building in the center, an ac- 
tive superintendent, and good schools. 

WARREN.—RXeading Room. — The reading room in its new and 
attractive quarters, conjinues to be well patronized. The new 
rules adopted by the standing committee, requiring boys to obtain 
permission, in writing, before entering the rooms, and forbidding 
all loud and boisterous conversation, seem to have increased the 
attendance of adults of both sexes. The library is very popular, 
the number of books taken averaging sixty daily. 

East GREENWICH.—“ School Money.” — The “school money ” 
for the year, amounting to $2,877.89, was divided among the five 
districts at the regular quarterly meeting of the committee, held 
Oct. gth. No.1 received the maximum amount, $1,710.97, and 
No, 3 the minimum, $243.94. The income of the Maxwell fund, 
which was bequeathed by Mrs. Mary Maxwell in 1849, is $177.25. 
The principal of this bequest, following the intention of the donor, 
has been kept unbroken. The town appropriation has been com- 
mendably increased in thirty years, as in 1846 it was only $150, and 
is now $1,200. 

BLock IsLAND SCHOOLS.—On Friday, Oct. 6, Miss Ida Dodge 
closed a successful term in district No. 3. Miss Jelly is teaching 
in the “ Neck” district, and Mr. Newton R. Potter at the “ Har- 
bor.” In the report issued by the Island High School, for the 
half term ending on Oct. 6th, the first rank is held by Clarence 
Littlefield. A new schoolhouse on the west side approaches com- 
pletion. 

ApPponauG. — The twenty-second meeting of the Warwick 
Teachers’ Association was held in the schoolhouse at Apponaug, 
on Saturday, Oct. 21st, at 10 o’clock a.m. . Question for discus- 
sion: “ Resolved, That too much of the school time is devoted to the 
study of arithmetic.” The class exercise was conducted by J. H. 
Rockwell, the reading by W. C. Townsend, and an essay w. 
V. Slocum. 

Woonsocket.—Zvening Schools. — Agreeably to a vote of the 
school board, previously announced, evening schools were opened 

vening, Oct. 23, in the basement of Harris Institute 
onnding. at the old echoothonse on Globe side, and at the Clinton 


schoolhouse. 


Foreign Notes. 


SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

— A new Norwegian journal of science has just made its ap- 
pearance at Christiania entitled “ Archiv for Mathematik og Na- 
turviderskab.” The first number contains interesting articles on 
the ancient Norwegian coasts, or the Fjords and glaciers of North 
Greenland, as well as upon geology and meteorology. 

— The University of Upsal, Sweden, will celebrate in Septem- 
ber of next year, the 4ooth anniversary of its foundation. 

— In the August number of the Geographical Magazine, there is 
the commencement of a series of articles, sketches of life in Green- 
land, by a lady who was born and has passed many years of her 
life in that country. They promise to be interesting, and to pre- 
sent life in that far off country under a new aspect. 

— The Bulletin Hebdomodaire states that the Dr. Grzygmala, of 
Podolia, East Russia, where hydrophobia is very prevalent, has 
successfully treated, without a single failare, more than one hun- 
dred cases of that dreadful disease, with the leaves of the Xanthium 
spinosuth, He gives nine and one fourth grains in the form of a 
powder, thrice a day for three weeks. It has also been efficacious 
with animals attacked, but he makes the dose larger. 


SPAIN. 

THE DtrRector or Pusiic INstruction.—Z/ Consultor, an- 
nouncing the resignation by Sefior Maldonado Macanaz, of the 
post of Director of Public Instruction, and the appointment of 
Sefior Mena y Zorrilla in his place, accompanies it with the follow- 
ing remarks: “ We congratulate Sefior Conde de Toreno, Minis- 
tro de Fomento, not for the nomination he has made, but for the 
resignation accepted. Of all directors of education that Spain has 
had, we do not remember one whose course there has been more 
unfortunate. Sefior Macanaz helped Sefior Orovio in the sad task 
of disorganizing instruction, and driving from their posts the most 
illustrious professors of our University. -. To have con- 
verted, besides, the sanctuary of science into an arena of political 
strife, and the Magistracy into a Party, these are titles that Sefior 
Orovio and Sefior Macanaz can exhibit to history, We can then, 
with reason, congratulate Conde de Toreno on obtaining the resig- 
nation of the functionary referred to.” 

— The Madrid Official Gazette states that the Spanish government 
has appointed a commission to inquire into the situation and re- 
sources of the Philippine Islands, A botanist is to accompany the 
party, so as to report on the flora of the interior, the extent of the 
forests, etc. It is intended to explore carefully the whole group, 
so as to prepare a map on a large scale: the mountain chains are 
to be a special object of interest, so as to determine with precision 
the heights of the salient points. 


BELGIUM. 

CoNnGRESS OF PepaGoGuEs.—The Belgian educational journal, 
Le Progres, after a suspension of a month during the vacation, has 
again made its appearance, giving a long account of the Congrés 
Pedagogique of Ghent, which appears to have been a brilliant suc- 
cess, coming only a week after the great féte of the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Pacification of Ghent. About 1,500 
teachers of both sexes took part in the festivities, which were ren- 
dered more agreeable by the cordial and sympathetic welcome of 
the people of Ghent of all classes and conditions. The Casino, 
with a brilliant exhibition of 600 gymnasts, the Zodlogical Garden 
with its varied treasures, the Scholastic Féte at the Grand Théatre, 
and finally a splendid banquet, where patriotic sentiments, expres- 
sions of loyalty to the king, and devotion to the interests of edu- 
cation were agreeably mingled, combined to produce a most de- 
lightful impression upon the minds and hearts of the teachers who 
were fortunate enough to be present and enjoy the generous hos- 
pitality of the people of Ghent. 

CHINA. 

Tue YouNnGc EMpERoR OF CHINa will soon commence to learn 
his letters. The edict of the empress regent appeared in the 
Pekin Gazette of the 8th of February. ‘As the emperor,” says 
this document, “ has mounted the throne at a very tender age, his 
studies must commence as soon as possible, so that the beneficial 
effects of education may make themselves felt in him at an early 
date.” Among the arrangements made for the studies of the em- 
peror, we must mention a nomination which did not appear in the 
gazette ; that of Lahachulce, or boy of the whip. The one who 
fills this post is a child of the same age of the emperor, who has 
the honor of being flogged, or put fi a diet of dry bread, each time 
that the little emperor is either naughty or lazy ! 

ITALY. 

ARCHAOLOGICAL Discovery.—Z’/stitutore mentions the discov- 
ery, at Velleja, Italy, of some sepulchers of the ancient Ligurians, 
who possessed those regions previous to the Roman dominion ; and 
there are indications of finding the entire necropolis. The Minister 
of Public Instruction, informed of this happy discovery, and sen- 
sible of its value in enabling savants to decide upon and classify 
with certainty a numerous series of objects similar to those now un- 
earthed at Velleja, and distributed through various parts of south- 
ern Italy, has given orders for a vigorous prosecution of the work 
of excavation, and has increased the grant of money for that object. 

JAPAN. 

In the schools of Yeddo there are 12,000 scholars who are now 

studying European languages. All learn French, 8,000 are learn- 


ing English, and 2,000;the German, 
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CHILSON’S FURNACES AND 


Chilson’s Wrought or Plate-lron Furnace, 1876. 


THE 


(FOR BRICK 


Sizes suited for all classes of Buildings. 


Special attention is invited to my new, splendid, and substantial Arlington Cooking 


SETTING.) 


This superb Furnace will show at a 
glance the greatest improvements ever 
made in wrought or plate iron furnaces, in- 
cluding Chilson’s Anti-Clinker Grate, de- 
cidedly the best plan ever seen for removing 
clinkers and keeping a continuous fire, en- 
sures a large saving in fuel, and simplifies | 
and lessons the work of attending the fur- 
vace It has my Sifting Grate, which moves 
on rollers, and dumps. It will show the | 
most beautiful mechanical style and superior | 
workmanship ever seen in a wrought-iron. 
furnace. The wrought iron I have made to | 
order, of the best quality of stock. They 
are warranted gas-tight. Forty years of 
thorough practical and mechanical experi- 
ence in the invention and manufacturing of 
furnaces in their various forms, of wrought 
and cast iron, enables me to know how a 
furnace should be made to accomplish the 
best results, and give the purchaser perfect 
satisfaction, and savo the money which is 
frequently worse than thrown away on fur- 
naces got up by those having no mechan- | 


ical skill or practical knowledge of the busi- 


cal knowledge and personal experience in 
cde mea is the cause of so much 
oss and disappointment to purchasers of | 
furnaces. 

Sizes suited to all classes of buildings set | 
either in brick-work, or portables 
in double sheet-iron casings. 

With this full line of wrought and cast- | 
iron furnaces, I am enabled to offer in- 
ducements to purchasers which cannot fail 
to give perfect satisfaction both as to QuAL- 
ITY and PRICE. 


ness. Scientific theories, without practi. = 


Chilson’s Patent Standard Cone Furnace, 1876, 


Remodeled and Greatly Improved, 
(FOR BRICK SETTING.) 


Sizes suited for all classes of Buildings. 
For setting in brick-work this Range has no equal in this country. 


Ra 


Special attention is directed to 
the important improvements, 
made in 1876, in my well-known 
STanparp Cone Furnaces, in- 
cluding my Ant - Cuinker 
Grates, the most important im- 
provement ever made for re- 
moving clinkers and keeping a 
continuous fire ; also ensuring a 
large saving in fuel. It also 
simplifies and lessens the work 
of attending the furnace. This 
celebrated furnace has had no 
rival since its first introduction, 
and, with the improvement of 
1875-6, it will be more appre 
ciated than ever before. From 
the day this furnace was intro- 
duced into the mark: t. the de- 
mand for it has been constantly 
increasing, until there were 
about thirty thousand of them in 
use, before the improvement of 
1875-6 were made. 

Sizes adapted to all classes of 
buildings. 

This furnace has received two 
Gotp and several Si-ver Mep- 
ALS, first premiums, and the 
only Gotp Mena ever award- 
ed to any furnace in the State. 

Set either in brick- 
work, or portables in 
double sheet. tron casing® 


With this full line of wrought 
and cast-iron furnaces, | am en- 
abled to offer inducements to 
purchasers which cannot fail to 
give perfect satisfaction, both as 
to QUALITY and PRICE. 


Also, my entirely new and greatly improved Arlington Portable Range should be seen by every housekeeper in want of strictly the best Portable Range ever made, A thorough 
examination of all the work named in this advertisement will prove all that is claimed for this special class of work. 
Special attention given to putting up Furnaces and Ranges, and the ventilation of buildings in any part of the country. Nothing but what is strictly first-class work is manufactured by us. 


Warerooms, 99 & 101 Blackstone St., Boston. 


“ Foundry at 
EMansfield, Mans. 


GARDNER CHILSON. 


White’s Furnace. 


PLATE IBON. TRIPLE BADIATOR. 


An experience of twenty-eight ri 
years warrants us In presenting . ia | 
this to the public. 

Ithas more power and heating 
capacity than any other Furnace 
in 

or ease of management, free- 
dom from dust and gas, and 
economy in fuel, it has no equal. 

The Radiating surface is se//- 
clearing. The Flues cannot 
filled or choked up with coal, and 
the ashes which may accumulate 
in them can be easily and surely 
removed, 

Has a new combined ANTI- 

“E, with Zever 
and handle, which can be oper- Pat. Fane v5, 1875. 
ated by ANY PERSON, and cannot be carelessly thrown out of 
place or turned bottom-side up. Has the most cafacious 
Ash-pit, with adjustable Sifting Grate, ever made. 

AN EXAMINATION WILL SATISFY ANY ONE OF ITS MERIT. 

&~ Estimates for Heating and Ventilating all classes 
buildings furnished on application. 

GEO. W. WHITE & , 
Nos. 64 and 66 Union Street, BOSTON. 


THE ATLAS 
Health-Lift, | 
The Best in the World, — 


Recommends Itself. 


Purcuassrs of any Machine are ed to 
= the claims of this mest PERFECT HEALTH 
LIFT before deciding. The ch: is not the best, 
but the converse of this proposition zs true,— 


The Best is the Cheapest! 


What are the claims of the Artas? Any and all efforts to 
overcome a fixed strain,— no matter whether dead-weight 
or Lever-lifting,—gives for its results -nutrition of su- 
perficial muscles at the expense of the seated ones, 
and of the nerve-centres: this means unequal develo t, 
or unequal er of resistance to disease. All Health Lifts 
except the ATtas have the fatal objection above spoken of— 
nearly all claim to be elastic: their makers thus endorse the 
claims of elasticity as a factor. The ATLas is Elasticity 
self, for it is a spring which stands at Zero, and is com- 

‘ssed by lifting, hence is perfectly elastic, giving a variable 
resistence from minimum to maximum, and decreasing in 
the same ratio. This gives equal development only, by 
Strengthening of nerve-centres and muscles. 

State Agents wanted. 


70 2% 


H. B. & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
Philosophical and Chemical 
APPARATUS, 
161 Tremont Street, Boston. 


“o 


CHURCH, SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARM 
Fine toned, low priced, fully warranted. Catalogues 
full particulars, prices, etc., sent free. 
LYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
664 to 694 West Eighth St., Cincinnati, 
WANTING SITUATIONS 


TEACHER can apply, in or by letter, to 


. Snow, Manager of New-England Bureau of Educa- 
tion, 16 Hawley street, Boston, and receive information in 
regard to his method of securing positions 


10 packs of 50 
cards each, 
GENTS WANTED} h, 10 
names, printed from uickel-silver, sent by return mail fer 
One Dollar. Warranted to suit or money refunded. I es- 
tablished my eee upon this. One lady, on visiting my 
office, says: ‘‘ Why, these are ice cards! T never thought 
of patronizing Mr. Cannon’s cheap concern!” No better 
work in the world. I have now about 240 styles of type and 
cards combined. Send Ten Cents for my new illustrated 
circular, if you wish for cards it will pay you. 
w. C. CANNON 


6s tf 712 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


Numeral Cards 


for all Grades of PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


One Hundred Questions Answered in Ten Minutes. 


“Miss Wallcut’s ‘ Numeral Card’ strikes me as being the 
best thing of the kind I have seen.”’—Yohn D. P. ick. 

USED in the past Primary and Grammar SCHOOLs in 
Boston. Price $4.00 per hundred. Address orders (prepaid) 
toANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Sp eld St., Boston, 
or THompson & Brown, 25 and 29 Corn : 


NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
For circulars and information, address F. B. Snow. 


RAM SOR 


J 


> 


School Furniture. 
Andrew s Patent. “TRIUMPH ” 
DESKS and SEATS; 


UNEQUALED FOR 
OOMFORT and DURABILITY 
kar MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settees, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 


0. D. CASE & OO., Hartford, Conn, 
Or EK. B. BRIDGMAN, 
157 Washington St., BOSTON, 


$2 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 

Tilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift. 102 & 104 EF. Second St.,Cin. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STHEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Warranted. Designating No. 
The wel) known original and popular Numbers, : 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332. 


With most of his other styles, may be had of al! dealer». 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sele Agent. ’ 


Mark, 


ESTABLISHED 18465. 


A. CG. WHITCOMB’S SCHOOL FURNITURE Manufac 


a 


{The above Engraving represents eight lines of Schoo! Desks, f 
attention of School Committees, Teachers, and all others in want of School Furniture, is 


tory, 


suitable for all ages of Scholars, from 4 years upwards.) 
invited to the SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK which has been perfecteo 


The 
Ww. .D. thoroughly tested through thirty years experience. ce 
mass, ORIGINAL BOSTON SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK,’’ 
ANNOUNCEMENT in this has stood the test of experience and given entire satisfaction in every instance. Purchasers of School —— are cautioned against the Cpntiontion rt, an ips nae ' ts, 
on Page 186. Those Teitien ube as I can refer them to many places that have tried and condemned them. Send fer Catalogue and Price 
DESKS SETTEES &c., constantiv on hand. 


SCHOOL DESKS, SEATS 


, TEACHERS’ 


: 
ii | 
} 
< 
| | 
| 
_ 
= 
| 
4 Sale by all Stationers | 
/ ORKS, CRMDEN | 
‘ Maiden Lane | 
\ » ‘ 
| \ \ =. a » N 
ably never have a better opportunity. 
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ANTED-—A Principal for Glenwood Classical Semi- lisher 
Vite Publishers. Publishers. Pub s. 
“eh School property. to Hiram Orcutt, A. M., West 
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